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THE SIN AGAINST STEAMSHIP FIREMEN—WHEN SHALL 
IT CEASE? 
BY REV. H. H. MC FARLAND. 
Two brief articles from the Christian Union, upon pages 203-205 of 
this number of the MAGAzIN®E, merit the reader’s special notice. {t is 


evident that two things may be said at the outset, of the facts which 
they present,—the first, that in all probability the truth opened to 
' yiew is understated, rather than overstated;—the second, that here 


is a disclosure to very many persons under whose eyes the articles 
have fallen and shall come, of a state of things which they will be 


slow to apprehend. We are quite aware that by persistent efforts 


to get truth before the public mind, made for the last fifty years by 


the friends of those who ‘‘go down to the sea in ships,” everybody of 


ordinary intelligence is, by this time, assured that the lot of a com- 


mon seafaring-man is at the best, a hard one. But the reveiation that 
the condition of a whole class of men at sea, and that not small in 
number,—is, in our day, one of almost continuous exposure, in the 
legitimate exercise of their calling, to malign surroundings and xnflu- 
ences which sweep them out of the world with the literal surety and 
swiftness of a sirocco’s blast, and that neither the Christianity or the 
science of the age has done anything to extirpate or to mitigate these 
surroundings, will come with surprising force, we know, to many who 
read what is set down. 

The nature and the issue of the exposure to which steamship fire- 
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men, of whom there are comparatively large numbers, are seen to be 


subjected, are so plain as to require no explanation. When human | 


beings are kept for hours, and at hard work, in an atmosphere of from. 
130 to 170 degrees, Fahrenheit, the end of that to the human body 1s, 
of course, not alone extreme suffering, but it is death,—and death can- 
not be far away from any man so circumstanced. The somewhat 
meager, but sickening detail, in these articles, only makes this more ap- 
parent, as, one by one, the details come to vision and understanding. 

But while that which has been said above concerning the strange- 
ness of these facts to some of our readers, is true,—the whole case, it 
ought to be observed, is doubtless thoroughly comprehended by most 
if not by all the persons more or less concerned in the running of 
ocean steamships. There can certainly be no lack of light about these 
matters in the minds of steamship officers, and hardly any, we sus- 
pect, in the minds of most steamship owners. It is likely that the greater 
number of these two classes of people, as a thing of course, deliberate- 
ly or indifferently have connection with their business, in the full 
knowledge that as things go, it involves the cheapening and _ sacri- 
fice of human life to a degree that lowers their own lives, by a strict 
moral estimate, to the plane of lives led in the ‘‘dark ages,” and 
brings them, according to strict ethical standards, to a level with those 
South Sea Islanders who fatten, at times, upon the actual consump- 
tion of their fellow-men. Nor will such judgment as we have named, 
we may be certain, wholly exonerate from kindred guilt many among 
the vast numbers who patronize the steamships, unless it be shown, 
either that they are ignorant of these facts, or being cognizant of 
them, have sought, either to change them, or to alleviate their results, 

Assuredly it is by no means agreeable to utter, or even to think of 


these conclusions,—but here is the real and manifest truth,—and its jf 


comprehension underlies the reform that must, at some time, change 
the aspect and experience of these firemen’s lives. There is a sad and 
despairing grimness of satire in the following extract,—the word of 
one of the sufferers, that fastens responsibility wpon all who direct- 
ly or remotely, if they know the facts, go on to make the situation 
whence these men go out of life, so surely, and so prematurely. 


“T took him to be fifty, but he told me with a bitter laugh that he was only thir- 


ty-five. ‘We don’t expect people to understand what the life is,’ he said. ‘ They | 


sit on deck, under awnings, fanning themselves and complaining of the heat. Under 
their feet we are shoveling coal, and raking fires, with the thermometer sometimes up 
to 175 degrees. There isn’t a moment tostop, It’s four hours on and eight off, 
then four more on, day and night through the trip.’ ” 


As we consider these things, we submit to all whom we can reach 
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by our own words, that very few questions in our present social econ- 
omy ought to weigh with heavier emphasis, upon anyone who knows 
them, and has a heart to feel, a head to plan, a tongue to speak,-a 
pen to write, an influence to wield, upon any one who knowing them, 
may even make a prayer to God for these poor men’s deliverance,— 
than the question,—how long must these things be? Would that this 
question, with all which it implies of mutual responsibility for 
human well-being, and so for each wrong done to their brothers, by 
the greed or carelessness of men and women, were sounded far and 
wide! 

To proclaim and urge it may wisely be the burden of desire and ex- 
ertion, until a way has been found to help and save these toilers. It 
will be time to cry ‘shame!’ upon the Christianity of this century, if 
it withold its compassion and aid, after the call for it has been spread 
_abroad,—it will be time to flout the vaunted science of our day, if by 
its failure to set in operation either the means for doing this work by 
machinery, or by failing to provide favorable conditions in which men 
may perform it, it confesses its disregard of human distress, or its 
impotence to do away with it. } 


A STEAMSHIP FIREMAN’S LIFE. 


BY J. RIPLEY 


“The firemen acted like brutes.” 
Soruns the general verdict upon 
the conduct of these men when 

the Oregon received her death- 
blow. The supreme test, which 
has so often developed heroes, 
showed them carried away by an 
animal instinct for life, at any cost 
to others. They are not to be exon- 
erated. But who of the thousands 
who have condemned them has 
ever tried to make steamship fire- 
men anything but brutes? Of the 
countless passengers on ocean and 
coasting steamships, how many 
have ever shown any practical in- 
terest in the fireman’s life? 

My visit to the fire-room of a 
New Orleans steamship, some time 
since, was a revelation to me; 
perhaps it will prove so to others. 
Away down in the hold, after de- 
scending one iron ladder after 
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another, and scrambling over coal, 
I entered what seemed a tomb 
sheathed with hot iron. On either 
side a line of fiery eyes shone into 
the darkness. The walls slanted 
together above like a roof. Only 
in the center was it possible to 
stand upright; but in the middle 
of this dungeon, which was _per- 
haps forty feet long, was piled a 
heap of ashes. At each end were 
shoots from the coal bunkers. 
Over the iron floor were scattered 
coal and reeking ashes. The air 
was stifling. A speck of blue sky 
seen through the ventilating shafts 
overhead was only an aggravation. 
Something stirred in acorner. A 
pallid man, half dressed, crept 
forward, threw wide a furnace 
door, and a blinding glare of light 
shot out. 

That scorching 


heat seemed 
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enough to shrivel eyes and flesh; 
but the fireman, bending almost 
double, raked the fire regardless 
of the out-leaping flame, fed it 
with one shovelful after another 
of coal, then, closing the door, 
wrung the perspiration like water 
from his thin shirt. Behind all 
the iron sides of the fire room, ex- 
cept the floor and portions of the 
ends, there was fire, boiling water, 
or hot air. I turned away, half 
suffocated. Yet, ‘‘It isn’t hot 
here now,” remarked my guide. 
‘This is nothing to what it is 
when we are out.” ‘* How hot is 
it then?” ‘“‘ Well, from 130 to 
170 degrees. But that isn’t the 
worst of it. A fireman must keep 
on the jump every moment. Each 
engineer is bound to get as many 
turns of the shaft to the minute 
as the man on watch before him. 
If there is any let-up, the firemen 
hear from him right away. They 
breathe this overheated air, which 
is full of dust and ashes. Then 
when the steamer is pitching, of 
course it’s hard for them to keep 
their footing, and they stand a 
pretty good chance of getting 
thrown against the red-hot furnace 
doors.” 

Presently I was talking with a 
fireman, tall, powerfully built, but 
with stooping shoulders and a 
heaviness in his movements which 
bore out the suggestions of ex- 
hausted vitality in his dull, sunken 
eyes and the deep lines of his face. 
His hair was streaked with gray. 
I took him to be fifty, but he told 
me with a bitter laugh that he 
was only thirty-five. ‘* We don’t 
expect people to understamd what 
the life is,” he said. <‘* They sit 
on deck, under awnings, fanning 
themselves and complaining of the 
heat. Under their feet we are 
shoveling coal and raking fires, 
with the thermometer sometimes 
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There isn’t a 


up to 175 degrees. 
It’s four hours 


moment to stop. 


on and eight off, then four more | 


on, day and night, through the 
trip. Don’t men break down? In 
the sixteen years I have been at 
sea, there’ve been few trips when 
I haven’t seen men fall flat half 


} 


dead in the fire-room, and many’s © 
the time LT’ve seen firemen die. | 


When they drop at their work, 


perhaps they’ll be hoisted out on | 


deck and water dashed over them, 
or, if too far gone, theyll be put 
into their bunks until they come 
to. But when a man is sick from 
overheating or cramps or fever, or 
dies, it’s the worse for the others. 
They have to do his work too. A 


fireman can’t help drinking lots | 


of water, and that often gives him 
cramps and fever. He may drink 
four quarts in four hours, and 
sweat it all out. Firemen used to 
have rations of rum to keep them 
up to their work, but that’s been 
given up. ‘The companies want 
young, strong men, and as soon 
as a man’s strength begins to fail 
he’s thrown out. Few firemen 
live to see forty. *Tisn’t pleasant 
to see men grow ghastly pale, stag- 
ger, and tumble over, but one can 
get used to it in the fire-room, as 
he gets used to the curses and 
sometimes blows which go with 
orders, or to the extra jobs put on 
the men, or to the bruises and 
burns from being thrown around 
by the pitching of the ship. No- 
body has any consideration for 
firemen except to get all the work 


possible out of them in the short- | 


est time, and there’s no let-up. 


Often a man is too tired to eat or | 


sleep when he goes off. There’s 
nothing for him to do with him- 


self, nobody to speak a decent — 
word to him, and it isn’t strange — 


that he finds some comfort in for- 
getting his life in drink when he 
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gets a chance. What chance is 
there to get ahead? Coal passers 
are paid about $30 a month, fire- 
men about $40. Suppose a man 
has a family; how much can he 
save? If he dies, his family gets 
$60 from our Charitable Union, 
but nothing from the steamship 
owners.” 

All this has been recalled to me 
by the general condemnation of 
the Oregon’s firemen. It suggests 
two questions. Would Mr. Henry 
Bergh allow any dumb animals to 
- Jead the existence of these men in 
the fire-room? Isit strange that 
men consigned without help or 
protest from others to lives worse 
than those of brutes should show 
themselves brutes in a moment of 
peril? It is not an overdrawn 
picture which Alphonse Daudet 
gave usin his “‘ Jack.” The same 
life is led by thousands of men 
to-day, and the same answer is 
returned by steamship compan- 
ies, their passengers, and stay-at- 
homes:—“‘ Am I my _brother’s 
keeper? ”—Christian Union. 


to 


Steamship Stokers. 


The words of your friend with 
regard to the firemen on the great 
ocean steamers bring to mind the 
experience of many years ago. 
When an evil exists, and you are 
absolutely unable to move a finger 
to help it, and when you ‘‘write to 
the papers,” and they throw your 
plea into the waste basket, you 
just give it up. It is simply im- 

ossible to help all the world! 

ut, at the time, we were mov- 
ed to sympathy and an earnest 
desire to do something to remedy 
an evil that involved so much ab- 
solute cruelty. We learned much 
from the surgeon of one of the 
steamers, who had finally given up 
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his position and all its miseries. 
He drew an equally sad picture of 
the condition of the stokers, worse, 
perhaps, if that were possible, be- 
cause the vessels went down to the 
Gulf, into a hotter climate, and it 
was small relief to go ondeck. He 
said no sober man could ever be 
engaged; they were taken on board 
when drunk, and when they came 
to themselves they were at sea, and 
helpless. One of the saddest tales 
was that of a man who perhaps was 
made for better things, who found 
himself in this pight; and in his 
desperation, which amounted to 
insanity, he rushed up from the 
infernal regions below, and, before 
any one could reach him, threw 
himself overboard and was gone 
beyond the reach of help or hope. 
Nor was this the only case of the 
kind; while the personal cruelty of 
those who controlled them was 
something brutal. Now. with all 
the improvements in enginery and 
machinery, all the labor-saving ex- 
pedients, it would seem that some- 
thing might be invented which 
should substitute dull machinery 
for quivering human nerve and 
muscle. In the name of humanity 
let us demand it. Q. M. D.— 
Christian Union. 
—————— + __. 


A Strange Story of the Sea. 


The arrival of a castaway, Miss 
Louise Journeaux, of the Island of 
Jersey, at St. George’s Bay, west 
coast of Newfoundland, yesterday 
(May 19th), reveals an experience 
in the school of realism and fact 
surpassing the fanciful conjur- 
ations of the romanticist or novel- 
ist. The following is the simple, 
true story told by the heroine to 
the telegraph operator at the Bay 
of Saint George. <A French brig 
arrived here yesterday from Saint 
Malo, north of France, bound on 
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a fishery expedition to Port au 
Choix. She diverged from her 
course in order to send on shore 
Miss Louise Journeaux, who was 
rescued from a small shell boat at 
sea about twenty miles from the 
island of Jersey. On Sunday, April 
18th, having left church, Miss 
Journeaux went out boating with 
a young man. While rowing the 
oarsman lost one of his oars, and 
in the effort to rescue it he lost the 
other. Being a good swimmer he 
unhesitatingly jumped overboard 
to recover his oars. Meantime the 
wind was freshening and puffing 
ominously and the tide was setting 
from the shore. He lost sight of 
the boat and must have sunk, ac- 
cording to Miss Journeaux’s im- 
pressions. She drifted out to sea, 
and during two days and nights 
suffered agonies in her fragile boat, 
which became almost filled with 
water and was at the mercy of wind 
and tide. When the Frenchman 
providentially arrived on the scene 
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: i | 
the woman was in an almost hope- | 


less condition. 


west coast of Newfoundland. 
Meantime Farne, her companion, 
succeeded in reaching shore. A 
boat was dispatched in search of 
the missing shell boat, but nothing 


more was seen of it and Miss Jour- J 


neaux was given up for lost. 
Farne was arrested next day, cx- 
amined before the Mayor of St. 
Helliers, and committed to prison 
on a charge of murder. The sentry 
at Elizabeth Castle deposed that | 
he heard cries of murder off Saint 
Hellier’s Harbor. The circum- 
stancial evidence, sufficiently 
strong against Farne, is now dis- 
proved by Miss Journeaux, who 
has cabled her escape to her family. 
She is prostrated from nervous 
shock, but will soon be able to re- 
turn to her home.-—N. Y. Tribune. 


si In _ltn_cine coe 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


TRAMP COMPETITORS OF SAILING VESSELS—JACK THE PREY OF BOARD- 
ING-HOUSE KEEPERS—GRIEVANCES WHICH MASTERS 
MUST CONTEND AGAINST. 


While the subject of American 
shipping is so prominently before 
the attention of the country, it 
may be that a conversation I had 
some time ago with a veteran sea 
captain on the important subject, 
may have some special interest. 
His wide experience had led him 
through all the stages of a sailers’s 
life, and few important seaports 
were unfamiliar to him. Our con- 
versation ranged over a wide va- 
riety of topics, but the following 
is a faithful statement of his views 


BrEyYRovT, Syria, April 5, 1886. 
of the present outlook for sailing 
craft :— 

*“Speaking of economy,” he 
said, ‘‘we have to be almost par- 
simonious, now-a-days, in sailing 


a ship, and then we can’t make | 


anything. We are lucky if we 
get our money back. Petroleum 
is the best cargo going at pres- 
ent, and we are getting only 63 
cents a barrel. I have carried 
petroleum at $2 a barrel. But 
that day has gone by. Steam 
is slowly, but surely, driving 


She was taken on | 
board the brig, cared for and fail- | 
ing to reach Jersey was brought | 
2,000 miles away from home to the J] 
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sailing craft out of existence. 
One of those ocean ‘tramps’ (an 
ocean ‘‘ tramp” is a freight steam- 
ship running independently where 
it can make the most money, on 
an individual trip, thus differing 
from a “line” ship) will carry in 
one year as much as four sailing 
vessels of equal tonnage in the 
same time, and they can be built 
cheaper than the old-time sailing 
craft. Then, too, the port charges 
on a ‘tramp’ are less than those 
on a sailing vessel, and the former 
have the right of way at the docks 
in many places. Thus you see the 
master of a bark has an almost 
impossible task to perform. He 
must run his ship so as to make 
money or his employer will turn 
him off. He gets all the blame for 
accidents of wind and tide and fog 
and collision and mutiny and ex- 
travagance. He is at the mercy 
of his sailors. who sometimes get 
a grudge against him; and often 
he may have to go through a long 
litigation to clear himself. Alto- 
gether, we do not recline on a bed 
of roses. 

«‘Take that one question of the 
incapacity of seamen. It is a no- 
torious fact that there has been a 
great falling off in stock of the 
men who go to sea for a living. 
The English sailor even does not 
hold his own. The Germans and 
Norwegians and Swedes come next. 
The Austrians, Spanish and Ital- 
jans are very bad, and the Greeks 
worst of all. In almost all the 
large ports great abuses have 
grown up as to the method of se- 
curing a crew of men. The Eng- 
lish and American laws upon the 
subject of ‘advanced pay’ would 
help matters if they could be car- 
ried out. But it is impossible to 
secure a crew in New York with- 
out payment in advance. ‘The 
sailors are all in debt to their 
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boarding-house masters and how 
can they get away with bills un- 
paid? The port of New York is 
the worst one I am familiar with 
in these and other particulars. 
This is the way the matter works 
there. Suppose I come into port 
(as I did in my last voyage) with 
a crew of eight men besides officers 
and steward. No sooneram I well 
in, before a boat pulls up and a 
man clambers aboard, perhaps 
with a bottle of whiskey in his 
pocket, and begins to work upon 
the sailors to induce them to come 
to the boarding-house he repre- 
sents. He is called in the tech- 
nique of the profession a ‘ crimp,’ 
and gets two dollars for every 
sailor he brings to his employer. 
I always drive such characters 
off, sometimes with considerable 
trouble. But they will dog a ship 
and when she gets up to the dock 
what can you do to prevent them 
from getting hold of Jack Tar and 
enticing him off? Well, say that 
Jack has $100 in money after a 
long voyage. He is led along up 
to some wretched boarding-house 
on Cherry street, or Water street, 
and is pled with whiskey until he 
is at the mercy of his guide. He 
is persuaded to hand over his 
money to the ‘boarding-master,’ 
as he is called, for safe keeping. 
His clothing is being all worn out 
so he is taken to a store and refit- 
ted from head to foot. His exu- 
berant spirits lead him to fling 
money right and left, he treats all 
his friends, new and old, to din- 
ner, theatres and sprees. So it 
goes on for a few days until, in a 
cooler mood, he goes to the board- 
ing master to draw the rest of his 
money, expecting forty or fifty 
dollars, and finds that in one way 
or another he has spent all but a 
tenth of that sum. There is no 
use in remonstrating. He was 
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drunk and recalls almost nothing 
of the past few days. He is then at 
the mercy of his patron. Through 
him he must get a ship. He gives 
his boarding master the power of 
attorney for him and begins to run 
in debt for his board and a limited 
amount of whiskey. After his 
billruns up to twenty-five or thirty 
dollars his creditor finds him a 
ship through a shipping master, 
who charges ten or twelve dollars 
for finding the man aplace. The 
captain who hiresa crew must pay 
an advance large enough to cover 
the bills of the boarding-house 
master and the shipping master. 
If the voyage is a short one Jack 
lands in a new port without a cent 
due him. Here he goes through 
the mill again only in a more de- 
graded fashion. One man we have 
aboard now went through seventy- 
five dollars in New York in less 
than a week, and that, too, with- 
out having anything to show for 
it. It is the third voyage, he says, 
he is making for nothing. Yes, 
sailors are poor stuff nowadays. 
A decent man will not go before 
the mast for more than a year or 
two. If there is any worth in him 
he will rise in position soon or 
leave the calling. A good many 
of our petty criminals betake them- 
selves to the sea to hide. New 
York ought to do something to 
abate the nuisance of the board- 
ing-house master, and not until 
then can the law as to advance 
pay be carried out. These sub- 
verters of the law are banded to- 
gether into a powerful society and 
have all sorts of ways of evading 
the statutes and imposing on sea- 
men. 

** But the incapacity of seamen 
is not the only grievance of mas- 
ters of sailing vessels. Our ships 
go to sea undermanned. All goes 
well enough in smooth, clear 
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weather, but in a heavy blow an | 
undermanned vessel runs great 
risks. All the men are called off 
to tend the sails, and the post of 
lookout is deserted. ‘Then we do 
not dare to carry so much sail | 


with an inefficient or insufficient } 


crew. 

“Take, again, the question of 
overloading. The strictest watch 
does not seem to abate this nui- 
sance. Ship owners wish to make 
all they can, and often send their 
captains to sea with cargoes which 
only a miraculously smooth pas- 
sage can make safe. They seem 
to hold the lives of officers and 
seamen as cheaply as Napoleon 
did those of his soldiers. The 
greed of money is as bad as the 
greed of power, and a good deal 
more sordid. In this connection 
we must take note of the hurry 
to get a ship ready for a voyage. 
The cargo is too often tumbled 
into the vessel in such a shape as 
to make the danger of shifting a 
constant peril at sea. 

** You say am giving a damag- 
ing view of my profession. There 
is abright side; but these things 
I have mentioned need agitation. 
Sailing ships are better built to- 
day than ever, and at a vastly re- 
duced cost. The commerce of 
the world is on the increase. The 
expansion is enormous. Every sea 
is traversed with cargoes from 
every clime. Many of the thrill- 
ing dangers of the sea are limited 
to an amazing degree. There is a 
light on every promontory and a 
bell on every shoal or rock. Sail- 
ors may decrease, but navigation 
must always increase.” —Newark, 
N. J., Daily Advertiser. 

—————_2 e- 


To po Gop’s wiLt—that’s all 

That need concern us; not to carp or ask 

The meaning of it, but to ply our task 
Whatever may befall; 

Accepting good or ill as He shall send, 
And wait until the end. 
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QUEER SCENES IN SOUTH-ST. 
CRAFT AND CARGOES FROM ALL QUARTERS.—PICTURESQUE FIGURE- 
HEADS AND BRAWNY SAILORS.—ROMANCE OF THE CANAL BOATS. 


An observer standing at Fulton 
Ferry and gazing down South st. 
toward the Battery sees one of the 
most picturesque scenes of this 
great city. Along this little stretch 
of river front, scarce half a mile 
long, are crowded ships from every 
part of the world. A veritable 
forest of masts reaches up into the 
sky from amid a maze of spars 
and rigging. Some of the slender 
mast tops seem to scrape the dome 
of the sky itself, while here and 
there the red and black smoke- 
stacks of ocean steamers thrust 
themselves into the vision of spars 
and ropes, emitting spiral clouds 
of sooty smoke that twist away 
skyward, where the breezes blow 
them over the EHast-River to the 


windows of the rich dwellers on 
Columbia Heights in Brooklyn. 


The row of long jibbooms that 
_ thrust their noses across South-st., 


almost into the windows of the 
warehouses and ship-chandleries 
opposite, suggest nothing so strang- 
ly as a regiment of infantry pre- 


paring to receive, at the point of 
the bayonet, the attack of a column 


of charging cavalry. A walk 
among the wharves and under the 
slanting booms is a study of naval 
architecture, figure-heads and ge- 
ography. Queer names confront 
the beholder on all sides. Stand- 
ing before a little brig painted a 
pale sea-green, with greased and 
pdlackened masts and spars and a 
perfect wilderness of woodwork on 
her decks, a Yribune reporter 
one day last week gazed at the 
yellow lettering on her stern:— 
*< Solyst—Tvedstrand,” and tried 
in vain to imagine where ‘‘'T'ved- 
strand” could be. The fair com- 


plexion of the sailors who worked 
on the decks betokened that they 
were from a Northern climate. 
Approaching a sailor who was sitt- 
ing on the string-piece smoking a 
stubby pipe, the reporter asked 
whence the Solyst came. 

“Oh, up the Nawth Say som- 
mers,” rephed Jack indifferently. 

Some of the ships were painted 
a deep red; others green, black, 
white, and still others an indefin- 
able lead color. The finest vessels 
in the collection by far were the 
splendid California clippers. From 
the wharves the sailors at work on 
the sails of these ships, resembled 
spiders crawling ‘‘ along the under 
edge of Heaven,” as a spectator 
observed to the reporter. From 
the deck of the Samaria, which 
lay at Wall-st., a mate shouted 
hoarse orders to three sailors toil- 
ing up aloft relative to stowing 
away the ‘‘for’ty gallan’-s’l,” and 
other bits of canvas unknown to 
land-lubbers. 

Not the least interesting of the 
sights of this busy street was the 
miscellaneous merchandise lying in 
heaps on the piers or being hoisted 
out of the dark holds, represent- 
ing truly the four quarters of the 
earth. There were the _barrel- 
shaped black steamers of the Mal- 
lory Line, built for the short and 
tumbling waves of the Gulf, lying 
next to Fulton Ferry. Stacked up 
on the wharf were the products of 
Texas and the South, bales of cot- 
ton, hogsheads of molasses, piles 
of cotton-ties and crates of early 
vegetables from the ‘‘ truck” gar- 
dens of Florida. Next to these 
signs of the South lay a ‘‘ round- 
the-Horn” clipper, her pier laden 
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with boxes of dry goods and tons 
of machinery and hardware, all 
preparing for the 120 days’ voyage 
to San Francisco. 

‘‘He’s a mean skipper in that 
ship,” remarked a sailor to the 
reporter who was gazing at the 
lofty yards and polished booms 
high in the air. ‘‘ I wouldn’t ship 
with him.” 

‘“Why not?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“See, he’s got no ratlines on 
the shrouds, but makes the poor 
devils shin up.” 

At Pier No. 18 the Bristol 
steamer Warwick was discharging 
a cargo consisting principally of 
the square flat boxes of tin from 
the Cornwall mines. Next to her 
lay the Norwegian ship Profes- 
sor Nordenskiold engaged in hoist- 
on board a miscellaneous cargo of 
Yankee notions, the chief part of 
which, strange to say, was shoeing 
pegs from Connecticut. ‘‘ One 
would think that there was wood 
enough in Scandinavia to manu- 
facture their shoe-pegs at home,” 
said a spectator. <A large gilt ef- 
figy of the Arctic explorer after 
whom the vessel is named decorat- 
ed ber bow. His hair was brushed 
neatly back from his high wooden 
forehead; his mouth was orna- 
mented by a mustache that would 
create envy in the bosom of a New 
York Alderman; and his right 
hand, stretched forward with the 
forefinger pointing ahead, com- 
pleted the image of the distin- 
guished traveler. The Professor 
Nordenskiold hailed from Stav- 
anger. Side by side at Coenties 
Ship lay a ‘‘blue nose” three- 
masted schooner, unloading lumber 
and potatoes from Nova Scotia, 
anda queer little old brig with 
slender masts and black yards that 
bore the name of Durban, of 
London. The figure-head on the 


stem of the latter vessel was a J 
naked Zulu chieftain, with thick, } 
red lips, coal-black body, knotted 
hair, head-dress of feathers and a | 
barbaric necklace of tiger claws. f 
On the deck of the Durban a white | 
man and a negro worked at a rope J 
together. The negro’s likeness to 
the ship’s figure-head was strong. | 
‘Where do you come from?” J 
asked the reporter of the white J 
sailor. 
‘From Zanzibar,” he replied J 
with a pronounced English accent. J 
“Ts that a Zulu you have with 
you?” was ventured by the re- 
porter. 
Both the white and the black 
sailor smiled and stopped hauling 
on the rope, and the supposed Zulu } 
replied in the familiar dialect of 
the peanut fields:— 
‘* No, sah, Tse fum 


““ * Ole Virginny, nebber tire, 
Eat parch corn and sot by de fire,’ ”’ 


and the negro laughed aloud. 

At the foot of Wall St. a strong 
smell of sugar and molasses is 
wafted at all hours into the noses 
of the people who are crossing the 
ferry. It proceeds from the holds 
of the Havana steamers that berth 
at this point. Near here the ships 
that load with salt, coal and oil) 
for Calcutta can be seen wedged in 
between coasting schooners and 
the steamers that bring cocoanuts 
and bananas from the Mosquito 
Coast. Hundreds of  pedlers’ 
wagons, old rattle-traps drawn by 
equally dilapidated ‘‘crowbaits ” | 
of horses, flock to the piers and. 
block up traffic in South-st. when-, 
ever one of these ‘‘ fruiters”’ comes: 
in. Not the least interesting of 
the miscellaneous collections of 
vessels strung along South-st. are 
the hundred or more canal boats | 
that rise and fall with the tide: 
between Piers 2 and 8. Little tugs: 
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puff in and out, taking some away 
and towing others in. On these 
pleasant evenings the families of 
the sturdy boatmen sit out on 
deck. Pretty girls flit from boat 
to boat chaffing with sunburned 
lovers or forming little dancing 
parties by moonlight on the deck 
to the music of half-cracked ac- 
cordeons. Most of these canal- 
boats have in their narrow limits 
all the comforts of a home. There 
are carpeted parlors, where the cap- 
tain and his wife receive their com- 
pany in simplestate. Many of these 
parlors boast of upright pianos, 
while cabinet organs are numerous. 
Thus are combined the practical 
and the poetical, and while the 
plodding mules are dragging the 
heavily freighted boats, with their 
loads of apples, coal, grain or flour, 
along the placid Erie Canal, the 
echoes of the Mohawk hills are 
awakened, and possibly the tired 
mules are cheered, by sweet mel- 
odies from the cabins. <A few 


a ae 
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years ago all these canal boats an- 
chored inside Coenties slip, but 
since that historic inlet has been 
filled up by the dirt and rubbish of 
civilization, and Jeannette Park 
has taken its place, the ‘‘ canalers” 
are tied up further out in the 
stream, and the sound of the 
organs and melodeonscan be heard 
when the wind is in the right di- 
rection, by the little military gar- 
rison on Governor’s Island. 
Weather-beaten and tarry-fisted 
sailormen, with the spray of the 
salt sea still clinging to their 
clothes, throng South-st. all day. 
They lounge under the bowsprits 
like turtles sunning themselves, 
spinning wonderful yarns of life 
in the forecastle, or comparing the 
fine points of the many craft be- 
fore them. They are a picturesque 
and unique feature of the city’s my- 
riad population, as varied in attire, 
language and appearance as their 
floating homes are different in rig, 
size and shape.—WV. Y. Tribune. 


ST. THOMAS, THE MID-OCEAN STATION. 


BY LISLE 


The establishment of a regular 
line of steamers between New York 
and the Brazilian ports directs 


- renewed interest to the little Dan- 


ish island of St. Thomas, that has 
an importance of locality, being 
the mid-ocean station for coaling 
advantages, for all West-Indian 
and South-American bound steam- 
ers. It is the only coal-supply 
station in these tropic waters, and 
the only stopping-place for the 
New York steamers on the Brazil- 
ian route. The lines of English, 
French,and Spanish marine travel, 
to and from Central America and 
the islands, always run into St. 
Thomas, so it is really in general 
communication with the whole 


LESTER. 


world, little and lone as it seems 
on the ragged edge of the Antilles. 
Approaching the island the view 
is very fine. ‘The bijou harbor is 
a basin, held in circular form, un- 
der abrupt bluffs, only two miles 
in span, and nearly land-locked, 
with a safe anchorage for the 
largest vessels. Once within the 
shelter of its curving hillside 
shores, the town stands before you 
as in the engraving, nestling under 
scattering cocoa-trees, and at the 
base of towering hills that slope 
hurredly to the harbor beach. 
Steamers cannot land at adock, 
but send their passengers and 
freight ashore insmall boats. ‘The 
moment a steamer enters the har- 
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bor, it is surrounded by boats with 
importunate natives, who clamor 
vociferously for your patronage. 
These little boats are provided 
with awnings, for the intense heat, 
even in so short a ride, overpowers 
the stranger before he is aware of 
it. It is not excessively warm 
until about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the average thermometer 
rate at that hour is from 100° to 
105°. The glare of the sun on the 
red tiled roofs and walks, and the 
walls of terraced gardens, helps the 
furnace-look of the town to a red- 
hot reputation. An old fort that 
once served as a meagre protection 
tothe town meets you at the first 
corner after landing, it is used as 
a police station under the regu- 
lations of the Danish army. It is 
built of brick and stone, in a very 
slovenly way, by no means impos- 
ing or capable of withstanding 
even a juvenile pinafore siege. 
The Hotel du Commerce, the 
only hotel, and a bad one at that, 
stands facing the pretty harbor, 
with the smallest kind of a park 
between its colonnaded front and 
the beach  Lvery evening the 
military band play in this wee bit 
of a park, where everybody congre- 
gates for a sip of oceanic nectar. 
The most prominent points of 
interest to a stranger are two old 
towers, that stand respectively 
upon two abrupt hill-spurs over- 
looking both town and harbor, and 
far off at sea, known as ‘“ Pirate’s 
Castles,” being none other than 
the original hiding-places of Robert 
French, alias ‘‘ Blackbeard,” and 
the world notorious ‘‘ Bluebeard.” 
These castles are fast going to de- 
cay, and stand like gloomy sen- 
tinels of an historic past,—so much 
unknown, the most vigilant note- 
gatherer can find little of reliable 
mention from the oldest inhabi- 
tant of either the builders or later 
occupants. The most definite in- 
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formation is from navigators’ and 
retired consuls’ reports that the 


towers were originally designed as — 
lookouts by the pirates, who ruled | 
the harbor and the island with > 
tyrannical dominion over a cen-— 


tury ago. 


The “ Blackbeard ” Castle, which — 


we climbed the hill to investigate, — 
under a tropic heat of 101°, must | 


have covered, inclusive of steps 


and terraces, an area of about | 


three acres; and while the place is 
in ruins, the walls are perfectly in- 
tact, and give solemn evidence of 
the unrighteous labor and toil of 


slaves, in making safe the strong-_ 


hold of these outlaws. 
The walls of the tower, built in 


circular shape, measure five feet | 


in thickness, and are seventy-five 
feet high from base to turret. 
Portholes occur at regular inter- 
vals, commanding a view of every 
approach to the harbor seawards. 
The structures are of lhmestone 
and slate, any quantity of which 
was at hand on the spot. 

From the turret, a fine view of 
the harbor is obtained, and must 
have afforded the sentinels the 
early knowledge of any and every 
incoming sail. 

The ‘‘ Bluebeard ” Castle is in a 


better state of preservation. Years | 


ago a Spanish Consul erected quite 
a fine residence upon the castle 
walls proper, and raised upon a 
pedestal a bust of Bluebeard, in 
front of the old tower. The na- 
tives who still live in the ruins tell 
of ‘‘a big hole in the yard,” where 


the old pirate used to smother his | 
Hight old-fash- 
ioned cannon still remain upon the | 
battlements, and through all the 


refractory wives. 


ruin and decay, solid relics are 
seen of that ‘‘long time ago,” 
when its owner lived in affluence 


on his ill-gotten spoils, secure from | 


attacks or intrusion. 


The citizens of St. Thomas to-. 
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day are beginning to weary of the 
curiosity and speculative inquiries 
of strangers upon their piratical 
landmarks, and avoid giving any 
direct information. 

In the seventeenth century the 
island produced large quantities of 
sugar, cotton, and cattle. Slave 
labor enriched the inhabitants, 
who lived in princely luxury. On 
the abolition of slavery, labor and 
production were things of the past. 

The Danish Government is bene- 
fited only through its harbor ad- 
vantages, and some special taxes 
of onerous injustice to the people. 

Mr. Simmons, the American con- 
sul, has held his position forty 
years, an instance of official lon- 
gevity that ought to be ranked with 
the ‘‘seven wonders.” He stated 
that St. Thomas, through the lack 
of energy and labor, was yearly 
decreasing in business and popu- 
lation. Strangers are beset by ex- 
travagant prices the moment they 
land, much asa school of sharks 
fall upon a helpless victim and de- 
your him, 

Earthquakes and gales are cus- 
tomary visitors; the latter are pro- 
verbial for positive rough-and- 
tumble rudeness. They usually 
last several hours, and demolish 
things generally. All houses are 
provided with close shutters, and 
strong bars are kept standing in 
every room, in readiness to bar up 
the windows at a moment’s notice. 
This attention is the only thing 
the stranger is not asked to pay a 
double price for; to save the roofs 
of their houses they will bar up 
your windows without charge. 
There is a semi-weekly paper pub- 
lished in St. Thomas, the compo- 
sition, presswork, and local writing 
being performed by natives. 

American ‘pluck and push” 
would make this beautiful little 
island blossom with wealth, but 
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the stagnated form of government 
forbids growth of wealth or cul- 
ture. 

There are occasions when the 
little harbor holds four or five 
large ocean steamers, for several 
hours at atime. The interchange 
of marine courtesies, and visits of 
passengers shoreward, throws the 
whole town into new life. The 
gayly floating flags from the steam- 
ers, representing as many nations, 
and the myriads of little boats 
going and coming twixt ship and 
shore with rainbow-colored awn- 
ings, conspire to make a very 
pleasant mid-ocean scene for tray- 
elers. 

No other harbor in the West 
Indies is so frequented by sharks. 
Government pays a liberal sum for 
every shark captured and killed in 
the harbor,—some of the expert 
harpoonists making a fine living 
in this way. Duringa three days’ 
stay, it was our good fortune to 
witness one of the most valuable 
‘‘catches” made during the year 
1877. It was about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when a commo- 
tion out in the bay attracted the 
attention of the whole town, and 
filled the air with shouts that “‘ the 
boats were hauling in a tremend- 
ous catch of sharks.” Ina short | 
time two boats, evidently having 
a hard time, were pulling in shore 
and making signalsfor help. The 
splashing of the water in the wake 
of the boats was not a tempting in- 
ducement, to the naturally coward- 
ly natives, and only one boat could 
be induced to lend a hand in tow- 
ing. When the lines were cast 
ashore, and seemingly half the 
population tugging at them, it 
was a rare sight to see what mon- 
sters were laid upon the beach and 
hastily despatched; there were 
nine in all, none measuring less 
than ten feet long, and the largest 
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eighteen, with a wicked-looking 
capacity for stowing away a whole 
board of city aldermen. The leg 
of an old boot and the shell of a 
tortoise were found in the ‘‘ stow- 
away,” of one of them, and a soda- 
water bottle in another. 

One of the exhausted party 
which had captured this prize of 
nine sharks, in reply to a question, 
if bottles and boots were often dis- 
covered in this way, said: ‘‘ Hi, 
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missus, I’se seen most ebby ting | 
you can think of come out of them | 


fellars’ walises, ebby t’ing ’cept 
money an’ men.” 

Pretty little harbor as it is, no 
one dare venture in its waters to 


bathe, and these hungry monsters | 


seem to make it a mid-ocean ren- 


dezvyous, as well as the world’s © 


great lines of ocean steamers.— 
Lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


IDA LEWIS. 
BY ARNOLD B. JOHNSON. 


Like her father and, after his 
death her mother, Ida Lewis was 
keeper of the ighthouse on Lime 
Rock, in the harbor of Newport, R. 
J. The rock, which has a surface of 
less than fifty square feet, is about 
three-quarters of a mile from the 
city, but is so exposed that it is 
difficult to land even on its most 
sheltered side in heavy weather. 
As the rock is nearly the center 
of the harbor, accidents happen- 
ing there are within sight of the 
light. Since she has hved there 
Ida Lewis has never turned a deaf 
ear to a cry of distress. Thus it 
has chanced that she has saved 
_ thirteen different persons from 
drowning. Congress has provided 
that a gold or silver medal should 
be given to each person proved to 
have saved a human life by “ ex- 
treme heroic daring involving emi- 
nent personal danger,” and they 
are never awarded except on the 
strongest legal proof. One of these 
gold medals was awarded to Ida 
Lewis; but the Lighthouse Board 
had to use its authority to induce 
her to make her claim; and such 
was her unwillingness that the 
whole work of collecting and form- 
ulating the evidence of what she 
had done was thrown upon others. 


It is from official sworn docu- 
ments, collected by the Board, 


and admitted by the Medal Com- | 


mission, that the following list of 
the lives saved by Ida Lewis has 
been prepared. 

In September, 1854, a boat con- 
taining four young men,—two of 
them sons of prominent citizens 
of Newport, and the other two 
their visitors,—was capsized near 
the lghthouse. Ida, then but 
twelve years old, got out her lit- 
tle boat and picked them up, one 
being wholly unconscious when 
rescued. 


In February, 1867, a soldier be- | 


longing to the garrison of Fort 
Adams was, while trying to cross 
the harbor to Newport, capsized 
in a small boat. Ida picked him 
up in an unconscious condition, 
and, as she could not lift him in- 
to her boat, had to tow him tothe 
lighthouse where he was taken 


out of the water and brought back | 


to life. 


On March 29th, 1869, two sold- | 
iers left Fort Adams for Newport — 


in a boat managed by a small boy. 
The boat was swamped, the boy 
was drowned, and when seen from 
the lighthouse the men were cling- 
ing to the keel of the capsized 


the men were after. 
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boat. Ida, with her young broth- 
er, went out to them in her own 
boat, took them off almost dead, 
and got them to the lighthouse, 
where they were resuscitated. One 
of them was so nearly gone that 
he was only restored’ after great 
labor. 

In the fall of 1877, a boat con- 
taining three men was swamped 
in Newport Harbor during a gale, 
and Ida, with her little boat, saved 
the men, and the valuable sheep 
But she 


thought so little of the matter 
_ that she failed to remember the 


names of the men, and they were 
learned by the authorities only 
after much trouble. Not long 
after, the wind blowing heavily, 
the lighthouse people made out a 
man clinging to an iron spindle 
or day-mark, on a reef a mile and 
a half distant. His boat had been 


swamped, and he had managed 
— to swim to the beacon. 
for him alone in her little boat, 
and took him to the lighthouse, 


Ida went 


where he was properly cared for. 

On February 4th, 1881, two in- 
toxicated soldiers, trying to re- 
turn from Newport to Fort Ad- 
ams on the ice, broke through, 
and, their cries being heard at 
the lhghthouse, Ida caught up a 
clothes-line and ran to them on 
the broken ice. By the time she 
had pulled one of the drowning 
men out her brother came to her 
aid. Between them they rescued 
the second man, and finally the 
four reached the lighthouse. It 
is in evidence that the ice was 
very unsafe, that both Ida and 
her brother were in the greatest 
danger, and that it was only by 
her consummate skill that the 
four reached the lighthouse in 
safety. 

It was for this last act that the 
gold medal was awarded; but the 
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previous acts were put in evidence, 
that they might go on record. 
The medal, which was struck at 
the Philadelphia Mint, is some- 
what larger than a fifty-dollar 
gold piece, and contains about 
seventy-five dollars’ worth of gold. 
On one side is the name of the re- 
cipient and the inscription, while 
the other side shows in bold relief 
a boat on a stormy sea, containing 
three men who are pulling into it 
a drowning woman. Ida remark- 
ed, anent this, that it should have 
shown, to have been correct, one 
woman saving three men. 

Ida Lewis has received many 
evidences of public recognition of 
her heroism, among which are the 
following :— 

The Life-Saving Benevolent As- 
sociation of New York, on May 
5th, 1869, awarded her a purse of 
$100 and its silver medal. 

The General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, on May 31st, 1869, passed 
the following resolution:—“ That 
the Assembly desires to recognize 
officially the heroism of Miss Ida 
Lewis, of Newport, in repeatedly 
saving the lives of drowning men 
at the risk of her own; and we are 
proud that one of our own citizens, 
by her courage and humanity, has 
won the admiration of the whole 
country.” 

On July 4th, 1869, the citizens 
of Newport presented her a beau- 
tiful cedar lapstreak rowboat, with 
impressive public ceremonies, and 
the late New York millionaire, 
James Fisk, built for it, on Lime 
Rock, a convenient little boat- 
house. 

On June 7th, 1869, the garrison 
at Fort Adams presented her a 
purse of $218, and in the summer 
of 1881 they gave her a valuable 
piece of silver plate, properly in- 
scribed. 

The Humane Society of Massas= 
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chusetts, on March 14th, 1881, 
presented her its silver medal. 

The Sorosis Society of New 
York sent her its insignia, a fine 
brooch. 

Ida Lewis is now about forty- 
four years old; is small in figure, 
well built, has sparkling black 
eyes, and abundant black hair; 
but, as she has not yet recovered 
from the attack of pneumonia 
which she had in 1882-3, is far 
from being vigorous or strong. 
She is a member of the Thames 
Street Methodist Church, into 
the communion of which she was 
received on December 7th, 1884, 
after having passed the customary 
season of probation. She was 
married some years ago to a Mr. 
Wilson, but, being unhappy, they 
agreed to separate, and he passed 
out of her life, leaving her to the 
quiet of her lighthouse and the 
society of her widowed invalid 
mother, who alone lives with her, 
though other relatives visit her 
frequently. Her salary, $8750 per 
year, is something more than is 
usually allowed to keepers of lights 
of that size, but it is sufficient for 
her wants. It is erroneously said 
that she is the only woman in 
charge of a lighthouse. There 
are many in the service, most of 
whom have succeeded to their 
places on the death of their hus- 
bands. Miss Colfax, a sister of 
the late Vice-President of that 
name, is an exception to this rule; 
so are the widows of several naval 
officers, who received their places 
by favor, but retain them by mer- 
it. 

Ida Lewis is often called the 
Grace Darling of America. This 
is but faint praise. Grace Darling 
helped her father to rescue nine 
persons on September 7th, 1838, 
from a wreck on the Northumber- 
land coast ef England. For this 
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she lives in the hearts of her | 
countrymen, and her grave is kept | 
green by subscription, in which | 
many Americans, among them Ida | 
Lewis, have shared. But our hero- | 


ine periled her life four times 
alone, and twice aided by her 


brother, and, so doing, saved thir- — 


teen lives. 


Her dry, hard, hack- | 


ing cough makes many fear her | 
days are numbered, but she keeps 


up such a stout heart that we may 
hope she will live long to enjoy 
the reputation that she has so no- 
bly won.—Christian Union. 
$e 


Her Cruise Ended. 


She has disappeared at last. 
Somewhere in the Bay of Biscay, 
probably, the ocean-battered bulk 
of the schooner Twenty-one 
Friends has been swallowed up by 
the waters and has found a resting 
place at the bottom. Hers has 
been a long and lonely cruise. 
Early on the morning of March 
23rd, 1885, a year ago, in the dark 
hour before the dawn, she was 
struck by a Philadelphia schooner 
when about 200 miles to the east- 
ward of the entrance of Chesa- 
peake Bay Her main and mizzen 
masts were carried away, her fore- 
mast and bowsprit were left stand- 
ing; her crew was rescued and, 
waterlogged and abandoned, she 
lay helpless to sink when her time 
should come. The next day a 
passing vessel made her out still on 
top of the water. 
she was 1,200 miles to the north 
and east of the spot where she was 
abandoned, having drifted in an 
almost direct course parallel to 
the route of the trans-Atlantic 
steamers. Four months 


A month later | 


later, | 
having pursued a more erratic 
course, she crossed and recrossed | 
the track of the steamers, 2,500 
miles from her starting point, and 


about this long cruise 
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cruised four or five hundred miles 
or soin a course to the south of 
the route, heading towards the 
British Isles, her nearest land, 
Cape Clear, on the Irish coast some 
four hundred miles distance and 
straight ahead. All this time she 
had followed the prevailing cur- 
rents, but now one day in Septem- 
ber she headed suddenly in a 
southeasterly direction, and on 
December 2nd, when sighted, she 
Was some seventy miles off shore 
making straight to destruction 
on Cape Ortegal, the northernmost 
pointof the Spanish coast. But 
she again altered her course, came 
about and headed across the Bay of 
Biscay toward the English Chan- 
nel, and on December 4th she was 
last reported in this position. 
Since then she has not been re- 
perted, and her track and symbol 
have been omitted from the pilot 
chart, which has month after 
month warned the mariner of this 
shifting obstruction. 

There is something pathetic 
of the 
Twenty-One Friends. ‘* Waterlog- 


ged and abandoned” inthe terse 


nomenclature of the maritime re- 
ports, at the mercy of wind and 


wave, without a hying thing aboard 


except the rats and the roaches, 
“cleared” from nowhere and 
bound for no port, she cruised for 
nine months, crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and made a voyage some 
four thousand miles long. She was, 
indeed, a terrible menace to nay- 
igation. Driftingright in the tracks 
of shipping, for weeks in the very 

ath of the great ocean steamships, 
shifting her position from day to 
day, so that the charts could give 
only her approximate location, low 
sunk in the water and without 
lights,such as she have been respon- 
sible too many times for the disap- 
pearance of good ships that have 
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gone down and left nothing to tell 
how, or where, or when. But she is 
gone now; her cruising is done, 
and we can think of her without 
the feelings engendered by thought 
of the possible tragedy that she 
might have unwittingly caused. 
She was a sad and lonely cruiser, 
that drifted on and through the 
days and nights, her decks untrod- 
den, and with neither mate or 
master to answer the friendly hail. 
The life of the good ship was gone 
out of her; and with no friendly 
hand to guide her into port, the 
fate of her worn hulk was sure be- 
fore her,—to be battered to pieces 
on some lee shore, or gulped down 
into the waters that had been wait- 
ing so long for their victim. — Prov- 
edence, Rk. I. Journal. 
—_—____-» ¢~»___ 


Progressive Movement of 
Storms. 


Professor Elias Loomis, of Yale 
College, in a paper on the “ Causes 
which Determine the Progressive 
Movement of Storms,” says : 

For the purpose of discovering 
the causes which determine the 
progressive movement of storms, 
I have made an extensive exami- 
nation of the course and velocity of 
storm centers in tropical regions, 
and also of abnormal paths in the 
middle latitudes of Europe and 
America. I have examined the 
courses of all those hurricanes 
which have originated near the 
West India Islands, and also all 
the storm tracks delineated on the 
maps of The Monthly Weather Re- 
view. I have examined the courses 
of all those hurricanes in Southern 
Asia and its vicinity, the paths of 
which have been best determined, 


‘ and also all the storm tracts deline- 


ated on the maps of the interna- 
tional series of observation, The 
following summary presents some 
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of the results derived from this 
investigation :— 

1. The lowest latitude in which 
a cyclone center has been found 
near the West India Islands is ten 
degrees; and the lowest latitude in 
the neighborhood of Southern 
Asia is six degrees. Violent squalls 
and fresh gales of wind have, how- 
ever, been encountered directly 
under the equator. 

2. The ordinary course of trop- 
ical hurricanes is toward the west- 
northwest. Ina few cases they 
seemed to have advanced toward a 
point alittle south of west, and, in 
a few cases, their course has been 
almost exactly toward the north. 

3. Tropical hurricanes are in- 
variably accompanied by a violent 
fall of rain. This rainfall isnever 
less than five inches in twenty-four 
hours for a portion of the track, 
and frequently it exceeds ten 
inches in twenty-four hours. 

4, Tropical storms are generally 
preceded by a northerly wind, and 
after the passage of the low center, 
the wind generally veers to the 
southeast at stations near the cen- 
ter, and the southerly wind which 
follows the low center is generally 
stronger than the northerly wind 
which preceded it. This fact ap- 
pears to suggest the explanation of 
the origin of the cyclone, and the 
direction of its progressive moyve- 
ment. The prevalent direction of 
the wind in the neighborhood of 
the West India Islands is from the 
northeast. Occasionally a strong 
wind sets in from a southerly 
quarter. The interference of these 
winds gives rise to a gyration, and 
a fall of rain sometimes results. 
When rain begins, the latent heat 
which is liberated, causes an inflow 
of wind from all quarters, by which 
the rainfall is increased; and since 
the winds are deflected by the ro- 
tation of the earth, an area of low 
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presssure is produced, and the 
force of the winds will be main- 
tained as long as the rainfall con- 
tinues. The effect of this strong 
wind from the south is to trans- 
port the low center in a northerly 
direction; and by the combined 
action of this south wind and the 
normal wind from the northeast 
the center of low pressure is usually 
carried in a direction between the 
north and west. 


——— = + ____ 
Signaling at Sea. 


The vocabulary section of the 
code is frequently used for mes- 
sages which do not strictly refer 
to matters maritime. The vale- 
dictory ‘‘ farewell” or the cheer- 
ful ‘‘welcome” may be transmit- 
ted with quite as much ease as 
the purely nautical ‘‘square your 
mainyard.” Even in departments 
of human activity so far removed 
from art or politics, the signal 
code may find some applcation. 
During the summer cruise of the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean 
in 1869, and while the ships were 
steaming through the Straits of 
Messina, a steamer flying the Turk- 
ish flag was sighted steering tow- 
ard the harbor. The code ‘‘pen- 
nant” hoisted under her ensign 
indicated a desire to communicate; 
and, on the signal being answered 
from the flag-ship of the command- 
er-in-chief, the Turkish vessel 
made the following communica- 
tion:—D. G. N. H.—Irish; C. P. 
B. R.—Church; C. 8. L. P.—dis- 
located; D. J. K. P.—her Majes- 
ty’s Government; D. M. G. T,— 
surplus. This, being rendered in- 
to the vernacular, was understood 
to mean that the Irish Church 
disestablishment act had been pass- 
ed by a large majority. The cap- 


tain of the steamer, who was an_ 


Englishman in all probability, was 


or less extent for duty. 
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laudably anxious to communicate 
a piece of information which could 
not fail to be full of interest to 
the people of the English squad- 
ron. His use of the word “ dislo- 
cated” was forced upon-him by 
the absence of the word ‘dises- 
tablished” from the code; and a 
similar reason necesitated the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘surplus” for “ma- 
jority.” 
Ae 
Temperance at Sea. 


While intemperance does not 
prevail on the water among the 
steam-vessel men to the alarming 
extent to-day as it did some years 
ago, there is still cause for much 
apprehension of danger to life and 
property from the great evil. Anon 
we are admonished by vessel pro- 
prietors of their bitter experience 
with inebriated officers. In some 
localities one would judge from 
the complaints made that few 
steamboatmen ever draw a sober 
breath, yet, owners of tonnage are 
compelled to chose the alternative 
of employing them or tie up their 
boats. We have not infrequently 
been solicited to advocate the pas- 
sage of a new and stringent law 
that will compel strict temperance 
among boatmen. We might ask 
why load the statute books with 
new when old laws will answer the 
same purpose, if enforced? A man 
who goes to sea in any capacity, 
from captain down to sailor is, to 
some extent, responsible for life 
and property, and we unequivocal- 
ly assert that he should not even 
be permitted to drink one glass of 
any malt or spirituous liquor, either 
on land or water. By drinking on 
shore he disables himself physical- 
ly to go to sea or navigate any 
stream of water, and to imbibe on 
shipboard disables him to a greater 
Then 
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again every drink he takes makes 
him so much less a gentleman, and 
incapable of civility to the traveling 
public in proportion to his im- 
bibations. Men who deal with the 
traveling public in a carrying 
trade, should not be permitted to 
drink intoxicants under a penalty. 
Owners, captains, or whosoever 
knowingly employs drinking men 
should also be made culpable un- 
der special enactment. It is the 
lack of the latter legal responsi- 
bility that encourages intemper- 
ance among steam vessel men. 
Owners and many captains serious- 
ly complain of inebriation among 
their subordinates, and strange to 
say shift the responsibility upon 
the inspectors of steam vessels. 
There is a law in the inspection 
service very rigorous as to in- 
temperance, but the inspectors 
cannot apply it unless the com- 
plaints made are established. This 
the average owner or captain 
perhaps able to do, shrinks from 
when brought to the witness stand. 
Inspectors know this, and treat 
verbal complaints with the indif- 
ference they deserve. Itis for that 
reason we would urge an amend- 
ment of the present law,—good as 
far as it goes,—making it compul- 
sory upon the part of owners, 
masters and chief officers of vessels 
to report to the United States In- 
spectors all inebriations. The fine 
upon owners and captains for 
failure to observe the law should 
be very heavy. Then there. will 
be a diminution in intemperance 
on shipboard, if moral suasion will 
not effect the cure. Drinking is 
a crime against society, and, if 
anything, precedes the vulgar- 
mouthed oath-taker in intensity 
of evil. We hope in time to note 
an improvement and a change in 
the proverbial sentiment there- 
upon. There should be no blight 
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on the moral escutcheon of the 
brave and fearless mariners and 
steamboatmen. Their profession 
will be just what they make it. If 
they set the standard low, they 
will fall to it; if high, they will 
get nigh at least, if not to it. 
Temperance must be made the 
watch-cry on sea, river and lake.— 
N. ¥. Marine Journal. 


The Iron Wolf. 


“‘T conducted the services two 
months ago, saidaclergyman, *‘ at 
the funeral of one of my parishion- 
ers. He had been afarmer. Forty 
years ago, as a young man, he 
commenced work for himself and 
his young wife with one hundred 
acres of land, and he ended with 
one hundred. He was a skilled, 
industrious workingman, but he 
laid by no money in bank. =I un- 
derstood the reason as I listened to 
the comments of his neighbors 
and friends. 

“Tt was always a warm, hospit- 
able house,’ said one. ‘The poor 
man was never turned away from 
that door.’ 

“**Hfis sons and daughters all 
received the best education his 
means could command. One is a 
clergyman, one a civil engineer, 
two are teachers; all lead useful, 
happy, and full lives.’ 

“Said another neighbor :— 
‘Those children sitting there and 
weeping are the orphans of a 
friend. He gave them a home. 
That crippled girl is his wife’s 
niece. She hyed with them for 
years. That young fellow who is 
also weeping so bitterly was a waif 
that he rescued from the slums of 
the city.’ 

‘‘And so the story went on, not 
of a miser who had heaped. dollar 
upon dollar, but of a servant of 
God, who had helped many lives, 
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and had lifted many of them out 
of misery and ignorance into life | 
and joy. 

«On my way home from the 
funeral I stopped at the farm of 
another parishioner, who said to 
me in a shrill, rasping tone: 

«<«So poor Gould isdead ? He 
left a poor account. Not a penny 
more than he got from his father. 
Now, I started with nothing, and 
look there!’ pointing to his broad 
fields. ‘J own down to the creek! 
D’ye know why? When I started 
to keep house I brought this into 
it the first thing, taking an iron 
savings bank in the shape, of a 
wolf out of the closet. ‘Every 
penny I could save went into its 
jaws. 

“‘<Tt’s surprising how many 
pennies you can save when you’yve 
a purpose. My purpose was to die 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
Other folks ate meat; we ate mo- 
lasses. Other men dressed their 
Wives in merinos; mine wore cal- 


ico. Other men wasted money on 
schooling; my boys and girls learn- 


ed to work early and keep it up 
late. I wasted no money on 
churches, or sick people, or pau- 
pers, or books, and, he concluded 
triumphantly—‘ and now I own to 
the creek, and that land, with the 
fields yonder and the stock in my 
barns, is worth one hundred thous- 
and dollars. Do you see?’ and on 
the thin, hard lips was a wretched 
attempt to laugh. 

**'The house was bare and com- 
fortless; his wife, worn out by 
work, had long ago crept into her 
grave; of his children, taught only 
to make money a god, one daugh- 
ter, starved in body and mind, was 
still drudging in his kitchen; one 
son had taken to drink, having no 
other resource, and died in prison; 
the other, a harder miser than his 
father, remained at home to fight 
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with him over every rns 
out of their fertile fields. 

“* Yesterday I buried this man, 
continued the clergyman. ‘ Nek 


ther neighbor or ‘friend, son or 
daughter, shed a tear over him. 


His children were eager to begin 
the quarrel for the ground he had 
sacrificed his life to earn. Of it 
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all he only had now earth enough 
to cover his decaying body. 

*« Kconomy fora noble purpose,” 
added the good old clergyman, “is 
a virtue; but i in the houses of some 
of our fathers it is avarice, and, 
like a wolf, devours intelligence, 
religion, hope, and life itself.”— 
Youth's Companion. 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Iceland. 

The application of Mr. ours Jonnson, 
the Christian sailor from Iceland, whose 
successful labors in the land of his na- 
tivity in giving the Gospel to seamen have 
more than once been noticed in the Mac- 
AZINE (see S. Mae., March ’82; April 
783; March ’85), made in April last to 
our Board of Trustees, shows the nature 
and earnestness of his desire to live and 
work for Christ. Mr. Johnson has re- 
ceived a commission in our service, 
and sailed for his destination May 12th, 
1886. 


To the Board of Trustees of the American 

Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

Having been duly impressed from time 
to time to do missionary work on the 
Island of Iceland, 1 respectfully solicit 
an appointment as a missionary to sea- 
men from your Society. I was born and 
brought up in Iceland, and went to sea 
when a boy. I was converted in the 
City of New York seven years ago. Since 
then [ have been a member of the New 
York Port Society’s Mariner’s Church, 
and, in my feeble way, have done what I 
eould topromote the gospel among the 
men of the sea. 

Knowing Iceland as I do, and that 
nothing has been done for the welfare of 
seamen 1 there, I am more impressed than 

ever that it would bea blessed field to 
work for the Lord. In summer time 
there are quite a number of vessels in 
port. Inthe winter time I can work 
among the inhabitants, who are more 
or less connected with the sea. When in 
Teeland the last time, I was kindly receiv- 


ed and permitted by the Bishop of the 
island to hold meetings in the different 
churches, and to make myself generally 
useful in the Master’s work. 
Benner fully submitted, 
Louts JOHNSON. 
New eee April 14th, 1886. 


Se 
Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


Extracts from the journal of Mr. W. 
T. Austen, sailor-missionary, referred to 
in our last MaGazineg, are as follows:— 

Jan. 8rd, 1886.—Gave a free breakfast 
to men in poor circumstances, and held a 
short serviceat the mission. Visited the 
patients at the Royal Naval and the Unit- 
ed States Naval Hospitals. Helda ser- 
vice of sacred song at the mission; gavea 
gospel address, attendance, 21. Mrs. 
Austen gave each man a slice of cake and 
acup of coffee ; attendance at the free 
breakfast, 11. Twenty-four seamen used 
the reading-rooms. 


6th.—Held a prayer meeting at the 
mission, attendance 54; visited the pa- 
tients in the German Naval Hospital; 
twenty-six seamen used the  reading- 
rooms. 

10th.—Gave a free breakfast and held 
ashort service at the mission, attendance 
10; held Bible readings in the U. 8. Con- 
sular and British Consular prisons; visit- 
ed a sick seaman at his boarding house; 
held a service of sacred song with a gos- 
pel address at the mission, attendance 13; 
gave a gospel to a seaman; twenty sea- 
men used thereading rooms; Mrs. Aus- 


ten supplied coffee and cakes to the sea- 
men present. ‘ 

13th.—Visited the ship Big Bonanza, 
and the ship Hectanooga; attended the 
funeral of a seaman who died in hospi- 
tal; a naval officer visited the mission ; 
held a prayer meeting at the mission; 
eighteen seamen used the reading rooms. 

18th.—Mrs. Austen gave a tea to 28 
Christian and temperance seamen; two 
officers also were present; Rey. Mr. 
SpraGugE, a China missionary, Lieutenant 
Ineram, R. N., and myself, addressed 
those present; held a temperance meet- 
ing, attendance 24; pledges taken 3; 
visited the ships Antoinette and Slecta- 
nooga; helda prayer meeting at the mis- 
sion; twenty-five seamen used the read- 
ing rooms. 

24th.—Gave a free breakfast and held 
a short service at the mission, With my 
wife and family attended divine service 
on board H. M. 8. Curacoa; after ser- 
vice visited the lower deck and conversed 
with the crew; took lunch with the officers 
in the ward-room, and called on the cap- 
tain; held Bible readings in the Ameri- 
can and British Consular prisons; held a 
service of sacred song at the mission, with 
gospel addresses; at this, and during an 
Inquiry meeting held in our parlor at its 
close, four seamen found Christ; one 
backslider professed reclamation, and 
three men took the pledge of total absti- 
nence; Mrs. Austen gave cake and coffee 
to those present. attendance 25; seventeen 
seamen used the reading rooms. 


27th.—Visited the steamers Palamed 
and Swez, also H. M. S. Ouracoa; gave 
away three gospel portions; wrote and 
mailed letters to seamen: held a meeting 
at the mission; one seaman gave his 
heart to God; two seamen signed the 
pledge; twenty-three seamen used the 
reading rooms. 

31st.—Held a short service and gave a 
free breakfast at the mission, attendance 
12; held Bible readings in the prisons; 
gave away 15 articles of clothing to dis- 
tressed seamen; held a service of sacred 
song with a gospel address at the mis- 
sion; two seamen professed conversion; 
Mrs. Austen gave coffee and cake to those 
present, attendance 19; held a_ believers’ 
prayer meeting, attendance 9; twenty- 
four seamen used the reading rooms, 

feb. 2nd.—Held a gospel meeting at 
the mission, attendance 28; held a tem- 
perance meeting later, attendance 35; 
Mrs. Austen gave cake and coffee to those 
present; visited the American barque 
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Freeman; two officers and 39 seamen 
used the reading rooms. 

8th—Visited the U. S. S. Trenton; the 
U.S.S. Omaha and H. M. S. Curacoa; 
took lunch with the ward room officers 
on the Omaha; held a gospel meeting at 
the mission, attendance 11; gave a meal 
to a distressed seaman; nineteen seamen 
used the reading rooms. 

10th.—Visited the U. S. 8S. Ossipee; 
held a gospel meeting at the mission, at- 
tendance 26; chaplain Houtway of the 
Trenton, chaplain Wricut of the Omaha, 
Lieut. Ingram and chaplain Roperts of 
tbe Curacoa took lunch with us; two of- 
ficers of the U. S.S. Trenton visited the 
mission; held a social gathering of sea- 
men in our parlors; Mrs. Austen supplied 
refreshments to those present, attendance 
1 officer and 27 men; forty seamen 
used the reading rooms. 

12th.—Visited the U. S. Flag Ship 
Trenton and H. M.S. Champion, visited 
Hl. M. 8. Curacoa accompanied by Mrs. 
Austen and the children, to’ say ‘‘ good- 
bye’ toall our friends on board. Chaplain 
Roberts and Lieutenant Ingram kindly 
entertained us with tea and refreshments; 
twenty-eight seamen used the reading 
rooms. 

14th.—Gave a free breakfast and held 
a short service at the mission, attendance 
10; visited the U. 8.5. Ossipee and the 
hh. N. Hospital; held a Bible reading in 
the U. 8. Naval Hospital; held a service 
of sacred song at the mission with a gos- 
pel address, attendance 21; one officer and 
32 seamen used the reading rooms. 

March 1st.—Visited the steamers Mar- 
ceda and Oceanic; gave away a copy of 
the ‘Testament; held a meeting at the 
mission for prayer and _ praise, attend- 
ance 7; eighteen seamen used the reading 
rooms. 

7th.—Held a short service and gaye a 
free breakfast at the mission; visited the 
American Consular prison and a Bible 
reading in the British Consular prison, 
also.a Bible class for seamen at the mis- 
sion, attendance 11; also, later, a service 
orsacred song with gospel address, at- 
tendance 16. 

9th.—Captain Powxert, R. N., and H. 
B. M. Consul visited the mission, the 
former handing me a $10 note before 
leaving, in aid of the mission funds. 
Visited the U.S. Naval and the Royal 
Naval Hospitals and the U.S.S. Zren- 
ton; took part in the evening service 
held on board; held a gospel meeting at 
the mission, attendance 14; twenty-one 
seamen used the reading rooms. 
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At Ports in the United States. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 


The Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 
held its annuil meeting, May 26th, in 
its chapel on Hanover St. The treasurer’s 
report showed $4,424.62 receipts, and 
$3,830.87 expenses. The chaplain re_ 
ported 23,889 as the total number of sea- 
men attending all chapel services, of 
which number 46 gave evidence of con- 
version. There were 294 Testaments 
given away; 830 visits made to sailors 
on shipboard; 265 visits made to sailors’ 
boarding houses, and 219 vessels sup- 
plied with libraries.—Congregationalist, 


qx ___ 


Letters About and From 
Seamen. 

The friends, in this country, of two 
sailor-boys who have been cared for at 
the Mission Rooms in Yokohama, Japan, 
plainly appreciate what was done for 
them, as is witnessed by their letters 
to Mrs. AustrEn, the wife of our mission- 
ary at that port. The letters are here- 
with printed :— 

E——, Ohio, 22d, 1886. 

Dear Mis. Austen :—Some time ago I 
received a letter from my far-away sailor- 
boy, telling me of his visit to the Sea- 
men’s Mission. He said that he thanked 
you for the kind Chiristian interest that 
you took in him, and that he knew his 
parents would also thank you. Then he 
says:—‘So you will, dear mother,’ and 
gave me your address. I felt he desired 
me to do something more than to merely 
thank you in my heart. I have some- 
times thought that we make mistakes by 
not expressing ourselves in words to 
those who have done us a kindness. My 
poor misguided boy! O! the anguish of 
mind that he has passed through, and 
the anguish and anxiety of heart and 
mind that he has caused me to undergo! 
But I am not alone. Hundreds of 
mothers watch and weep for boys who 
are in peril every day. In reply to 
Harry’s last letter, wherein he said that 
he was glad that he had met with you, 
for he might have went some place where 
he would have been ashamed for his 
mother to know,—while reading it this 


promise came to my mind: For He shail 
give His angels charge over thee to keep 
thee in all thy ways. And, now, whether 
he met the angel in a visible form or not, 
God’s proniises are always true. 

There have been times when I read of 


‘the places of allurements to lead young 


feet into wrong paths that my heart had 
sunk within me. But God has always 
sent me comfort. 


S——, Ill., U.S. A. 

Mrs. Austen :-—Your very kind letter, 
enclosing my own to Bro, ‘ Frank 
Allen,” was received yesterday. I was 
sorry that he did not receive my letter, He 
failed to get so many that I had previously 
written, that it must have been discourag- 
ing to him to write at all, but he wrote 
pretty regularly notwithstanding. I have 
received a letter from him some time 
since announcing his safe arrival at Port 
Townsend, Washington Territory. From 
there was going on to join our brother at 
San Francisco, Cal. He had arrived 
safely after a long and stormy passage. 
He wrote of you and your kindness to 
him with much feeling and warm appre- 
ciation, and wished me to write you an 
expression of our united gratitude and 
full appreciation, which I do most gladly 
and heartily. I do not think the good 
seed you have sown willbe lost. ‘‘ Bread 
cast on the waters” will and does return, 
even though ‘after many days.” I do 
not think the prayers offered for him, 
especially those of his Christian mother, 
will be in vain, for I do not believe a frwe 
prayer, sincere and trusting, ever is in 
vain; and many, yes, countless, were the 
prayers offered for him. 

IT am more thankful than words can 
express that he was under such influence 
as I believe your’s to have been. Your’s 
is a noble work, and though attended, as 
it certainly must be, with much self- 
sacrifice and labor, yet surely it will bring 
a rich reward when He comes to make up 
His jewels. I cannot sufficiently thank 
you for all your kindness to him, but I 
do fully appreciate it, and hope you will 
ever be abundantly blessed in your mis- 
sion work. With great respect, I am, 
your’s most sincerely, R. 


Other extracts are from letters lately 
received by Mr. C. A Borenna, mission- 
ary at our Saitor’s Homnr, in this city :— 
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From a Seaman at Calcutta. 
CaucuTta, April 18th, 1886. 

Dear Friend and Brother in Christ:— 
We, Peterson and Campbell, who sailed 
in the ship City of Philadelphia for Cal- 
cutta, have, with the kind and loving 
care of our Father in heaven, reached 
here safe and sound in the best of health 
and spirits, thank God. We arrived out 
three weeks ago. When we first got here 
very nearly all hands ran away, and at 
present there are only five of us left and 
one officer, the first mate. Hans and I 
are getting on splendidly. The mate and 
captain both seem to like us very much, 
and, as for myself, | have a home, and L 
am very thankful for it too. 

Coming out, Hans and I were in the 
mate’s watch. We had quite a number 
of men in the watch who, I am very sorry 
to say, neither loved nor feared their 
Creator. It seems as though the poor 
dear souls never thought of any time but 
the present. Hans used to talk to them 
often, and I myself said a word when I 
could, but I have not yet seen that it did 
them any good (God grant that it may 
some time if not right away). There is 
also our friend who came from the Home, 
one Fred Neilson, who, poor dear fellow, 
is sick at present and in the hospital, but 
I hope that in a few days he will be well 
and out again. 

Hans and I used to have Bible-reading 
together every night since we have been 
here. Some times we have somebody 
in the forecastle with us. Fred Neil- 
son used to make one of us at times 
when he was on board, and I also think 
that he is trying to go the right road, but 
it seems as though there are a few things 
he can’t give up. 1 have, however, great 
hopes that he will give them up, and give 
himself body and sou! to the blessed Jesus 
who died for us, 

Oh, dear friend, you have no idea how 
happy Hans and I both are for giving 
our hearts to the Lord, and, with His 
loving hand to guide, we will never go 
astray. It seems as though now we get 
along so much better on ship board than 
we used to, and every body seems to like 
us better than pedple used to, and al- 
together I think we have just taken the 
step that we should have taken long, 
long ago. How we now thank the good 
Lord for keeping us through all our 
wicked lives and then bringing ws at last 
to the Sailor’s Home, and to you, to be 
converted through your endeavors, and 
with the help of our dear loving Savior 
Jesus Christ! Hans is getting along 
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splendidly with the Testament you gave § 
him. He can now read English very | 
well, indeed, considering the time he has | 
had to learn it. 

Please give our love and kindest re- ff 
gards to our dear friend the minister, and fj 
those other four brethren who were at ff 
church when we joined it. Ask them to ff 
pray for us, and tell them we have not 
forgotten them in our prayers, yourself 
as well. We are very thankful, too, for) 
those papers you gave us at parting. 
They have given us good news, and the 
ways of Christian men and women. I 
am happy to say that Hans and I are 
both in the best of health and have been 
since we left, thank the good Lord for it. 

You may look for us back again about 
the middle or latter part of September, if, 
it be the will of God for it to be so. We 
have been ashore a few times, and up to 
Calcutta once. We are laying about six! 
miles from the city to discharge, and of 
course do not go up town very often; but 
we have found where a church and a 
floating bethel are, and expect to go to 
either one or the other next Sunday, if we 
should be permitted to. 


Prom Buenos Ayres, S. A. 

7th March, 1886. 

Dear Christian Friend :—We arrived | 
February 2nd, and glad I was to receive | 
a nice letter from you; also including the 
one from home. I would have written to 
you before but do not know where we are 
bound. We have our Sunday services | 
here in different vessels, there being no_ 
regular Bethel ship here. I am still 
trusting in the Lord our God, striving in| 
all my weakness to serve Him. Hoping | 
to see you soon, please God. some time | 
this summer, I forward my kind regards | 
and respects to our pastor and church, | 
Pray for me! —From your brother in| 
Christ, fe OA =| 


From San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francrsco, March 8th, 1886. 


few lines inform you that I have safely | 
arrived here after 106 days passage, which 
was very quick. The Lord provided us 
with fair wind and good weather all the 
way, and I should think we all ought to | 
be thankful to Him for such goodness. 

I cannot tell you bow I felt when I left 
the wharf in New York. It was asif I was. 
condemned altogether, but, thank God, 
I soon got to thinking of something which | 
gave immediate release, and I soon re- 
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covered myself. I trust the Lord will 
keep me and hide me under the shadow 
of His almighty hand, and not let me go 
astray. I know He will not if I keep my- 
self close to Him, whom I, through you, 
mv dear brother, have found. 

I shall never regret the step I took 
when I was in New York. Thanks again 
be to yon that encouraged me so well. 
The best reward I can give you is that, I 
pray that the blessing of the Lord Jesus 
Christ may abide with you for evermore. 

Give my best respects to the pastor and 
dear brethren of the Presbyterian Church 
of Sea and Land. From your sincere 
friend and brother in Christ. Pray for 
me! Jala JN 


see eas 
U.S. Naval. Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. 


The thirteenth Annual Presentation to 
the graduates of the U. 8. Naval Acade- 
my was made at the close of the Sabbath 
morning service June 6th, (1886) in the 
chapel of the institution. The day was 
beautiful, a fine congregation was in at- 
tendance, partly attracted by the presence 
of the Boarp or EXAMINERS, several of 
whom had their families with them, and 
partly by an interest otherwise shown in 
the special services announced. It was 
greatly regretted .that Chaplain Mar- 
tTHEWS should have been detained from 
the service by an unavoidable mishap, 
for he has always taken an unusual inter- 
est in the presentation itself, and sought 
to make the service both interesting and 
profitable. 

After devotional exercises, a brief ad- 
dress, explanatory and pertinent, was 
made by Secretary Hau of the AmmRrican 
Sramen’s F'Rrenpd Society, when the 
young men of the graduating class came 
forward as their names were called and 
received the books intended for them, 
A pleasant impression was evidently pro- 
duced by the services of this year, and the 
hope was expressed that the intention 
entertained on the part of the ladies who 
originated it, to make the ‘ presentation” 
increasingly valuable and effective, may 
soon be realized. 


‘Station, Chinctaque Beach, Va. 
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The names of the graduates appeared 
in the following order :— 


Andrews, Phillip, New Jersey; Berry, John 
Giveen, Maine; Billings, Cornelius Canfield, 
Vermont; Breed, George, Kentucky; Bullard, 
Wm. Harmon Grubb, Pennsylvania; Caldwell, 
Wm. Howell, Tennessee; Cooper, Geo. Frank- 
lin, Georgia; Dodd, Williard Louis, Indiana; 
Edgar, Webster Appleton, New York; Foust, 
William Harry. Ohio; Griswold, John Noble, 
Wisconsin; Hawk, George Frederick, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hines, Harold Kemble, Kentucky; Jen- 
kins, Friend William, Pennsylvania; Johnson, 
Edwin Van Dusen, Indiana; Kress, ' Frederic 
Norton, New York: Levis, Francis Adelberts 
New York; McMillan, John Taylor, California; 
Oman, Joseph Wallace, Pennsylvania; Rum- 
sey, Harry Edgerton, Wyoming; Strite, Sam- 
uel Melchoir, Maryland; Tisdale, Ryland Dil- 
lard, Kentucky; Winram, Samuel Black, Mis- 
souri; Witherspoon, Edward Taylor, Connec- 
ticut; Young, David May, Virginia. 


eS 


Loan Library Work. 
FROM U. S. NAVY. 


Wigs .5: JuNIATA, 
Navy Yarp. New York, 
May 3d, 1386. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 


IT have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of Loan Libraries, Nos, 8622-23,* 
for which 1 return thanks. 

W. F. BurweE Lt, 

Lieutenant Commander, 


commanding. 


Epa SBN 


‘¢ SAVED DRY.” 
New York, May Ist, 1886. 


American Seamen's Friend Society :— 

The Library 6671,+ that was issued to 
schooner Bertha A. Watt in March, 1885, 
is at Pope’s Island, No. 6 Life Saving 
I left it 
in charge of Capt. Boxom, of the station, 
as he was destitute of any such thing, 
and also in perfect order, with thirty-two 
books, being one short. I have lost my 
vessel near there, but your library was 
saved dry. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness for loan, 

Iam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 

WituiAm WATT, 
Master. 


*Contributed by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hunting- 


ton, Newark, N. J. e u 
+Contributed by F. A. Libbey, New York 
City. 
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‘* GIVE THEM ONE WITH GOSPEL IN It.” 
——, N. J., May 5th, 1886. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

I enclose draft for $20 for a library for 
seamen. See and give them one that has 
enough of the gospel in it, and in every 
volume, if possible, to save the reader. 

J will send enough to make a life mem- 
bership if I can find one who will make a 
useful member, otherwise I will make 
another library. I have made more than 
thirty life memberships, A number of 
them are dead. It is a good regula- 
tion of your society to send the SarLor’s 
MaGazineé to those only who ask for it. 

Yours, GaSe. 


FROM BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Boston Secretary transmits loan 
library memoranda as follows :— 


No. 6,940,* taken from schooner Sarah 
Jane, Wellfleet, Mass, Captain Gerald, 
fisherman. These books have been read 
through a number of times. The cap- 
tain wishes me to thank you for the use 
of the library. 

No. 7,784,+ taken from the ship Mystve 
Bell, Boston, Captain C. H. Freeman. 
This, and No. 8,258,¢ the captain says 
have been read through carefully by all 
his men, as well as by himself and wife. 

No. 8,070,§ taken from brig Jrene of 
New York, Captain Yates. The library 
has been around the world twice. The 
captain speaks of the many pleasant 
hours spent in looking over the books. 
His men have been much interested in 
reading it. He speaks very highly of the 
way your society has adapted to reach 
the sailor. There is nothing better for 
them than plenty of good reading. 

— 
Nearness of God. 


AMONG SEAMEN, 


There are the clearest proofs of the 
presence of One whom the eye cannot see, 
but the inmost soul can feel. We per- 
ceive it in the serious, inquiring attitude 
of the men of the sea, in the awakened 
interest in spiritual things, here and all 
through our land, in the changes that are 
taking place in individual lives and in 


ee by J. E. Knapp, E. Orange, 


+Contributed by Congregational Church, 
Florence, Mass. 

tContributed by S. S. Congregational Church, 
Groton, Conn. 

§Contributed by Mrs. Rev. W. N. McKinney, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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communities. We note herein a Presence 
and a Power that acts with intelligence 


and sovereign, mysterious freedom; and ff 


with an energy which gives the victorious 
assurance that when he wills it, the hosts 
of darkness shall be scattered like fogs in 
the morning sunshine and the summer 
breeze! We have the greatest reason to 
have confidence in our leader, and the 
work he is doing in the world. The 
Christian is on the winning side—Bethel 
Flag, Portland, Me., for March. 


IN CHINA. 


Mr. StTanLey Smira, one of the young 
university men led to consecrate himself 
to foreign missionary service, wrote Sep- 
tember 18th, 1885, to an English friend :— 
‘¢ T hear the Gospel is getting into the 
palace. Princess Kung has thrown away 
her idols, and, in company with fifteen 
others, worships God through Jesus. One 
outcome of the Peking meeting we held 
is that the missionaries there, to the num- 
ber of twenty to thirty, including their 
wives, have signed a circular, which they 
are sending to all the missionaries in 
China, asking them to unite daily in pray- 
ing for an outpouring of the Spirit on 
themselves and China.” 


TO HIS SERVANT, LATELY CONVERTED. 


Mr. C. T. Strupp, the Cambridge, Eng., 
University athlete, converted during Mr. 
Moody’s visit, on going as a missionary 
to China offered Mr. Hudson Taylor, the 
founder of the China Inland Mission, the 
whole of his large fortune of £100,000. 
Mr. Taylor refused it, but Mr. Studd in- 
sisted, and put it in the hands of trustees, 
who pay the interest to the mission of 
which he is now one of the self-denying 
missionaries. 


Better Than The Stripes of 
An Admiral. 

An American sailor, who for a quarter 
of century has sailed over all seas, mostly 
of late on Hnglish vessels, writes to his 
aged father:— 

“That God may bless, comfort and 
support you, I pray always. As for my- 
self, I have not words to thank Him for 
His constant kind care of me. He has 
blessed me with good health, good work, 
food and raiment; but, better than all, 
with the thrice blessed hope that I am 
His. I am only common Jack yet, but 
I would not give one little bit of that 
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hope for the stripes of an Admiral. We 
may never all meet again, but God in His 
mercy grant that we may all meet in 
Heaven!” Stripes ofan Admiral! No! no! 
—_—= 0 <4 - —— 


A Sailor’s Suit for Damages. 

Gustave Johnson, a Swedish sailor, 
who arrived in Rio Janeiro on the British 
ship D. S. Morris last July, was kid- 
napped while on shore by four negroes, 
who gagged and bound him and carried 
him onthe Nova Scotian bark Canvass- 
down, William Bishop master. He re- 
fused to sign the ship’s articles, and was 
handcuffed and kept in the lower hold 
‘till he did so. On the vessel’s arrival at 
Sibo, near Manilla, he asked to go ashore 
and see the British Consul. He was put 
in irons and taken before the Consul, 
who, when the captain stated that John- 
‘son was mutinous, confined him in jail 
for six days. He was then placed on the 
vessel again and brought to this port. He 
sued Bishop in the City Court for dam- 
ages for assault and battery, and Justice 
Browne yesterday awarded him $150.— 
Wy, Y, Tribune. 


> a————___—_— 


Respite Well Earned. 

The Oongregationalist, Boston, Mass., 
says that Rey. S. B.S. BisseL1, of Nor- 
walk, Ct., who bas been in the employ of 
American S. S. Union most of the time 
since 1853, will retire from that position 
July 1st. He has performed long and 
faithful service, being now in his seventy- 
fifth year. Rev. Mr. Bissell was cores- 
ponding secretary of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’s E'RIEND Society from 1859 to 1865, 
and the savor of his good work for sailors 
was always apparent,—as his interest in 
their spiritual and temporal welfare has 
never abated. 

= ——_——a>- <>: a——__ 
Deserved. 

For the part he played in rescuing the 
passengers and crew of the Oregon, Cap- 
tain Ricuarp Rrivex, of the steamship 
Fulda, has received from the Cunard 
Steamship Company a letter, in which 
they say: ‘The directors of the Cunard 
Company desire to ask your acceptance 
of the accompanying token of their sin- 
cere thanks for the prompt and hearty 
good will with which you rendered assis- 
tance to the passengers and crew of the 
Oregon on March 14th.” The letter was 
accompanied by one of Tiffany’s best 
gold watches. On the front of the case 
was Captain Ringk’s monogram, and on 
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the back was engraved a picture of the 
Fulda, On the inside of the case was 
engraved: ‘‘Presented to Captain Rich- 
ard Ringk, of the N. G. Li, steamship 
Fulda, by the Cunard 8. 8. Co., in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the services ren- 
dered by him to the passengers and crew 
of the steamship Oregon, March 14th, 
1886.” 

a 


From the Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly. 
This body, during its recent session at 

Augusta, Ga., reaffirmed its interest in 

the cause of work among seamen at 

Charleston, S. C. andat New Orleans, La., 

and hoped that similar work may be 

abundantly blessed in all our seaport 
towns and navigable rivers. 


<= oe = 
Obituary; : 
REY. DWIGHT BALDWIN, M. D. 

‘Lahaina (H. I.) was for many years a 
winter rendezvous of the Pacific whaling 
fleet. Dr. Batpwin’s house was always 
open with hospitable welcome for seamen, 
whether officers or crew. At his sugges- 
tion, and through his solicitation, a read- 
ing room was built for them, and fur- 
nished with such literature as in those 
days could be obtained in this far off 
land. This soon grew into a regular Sea- 
men’s Chapel, where Dr. Baldwin preach- 
ed as occasion offered, until Rev. C. 
Forses, and afterwards Rey. 5S. EK. Brsx- 
op, took charge as the regularly appoint- 
ed Seamens’ Chaplain. Faithful and ear- 
nest, diligent and prudent in all his plans 
and methods, Dr Baldwin had the confi- 
dence and respect of the whole communi- 
ty, native Hawaiians and foreign resi- 
dents.”—From an address by Rev. C. M, 
Hyde, D. D., at his funeral, at Honolu- 
1G, Lee 

a 


Mrs. C. C. Destry, Colchester, Conn., 
sends $5 for the Valparaiso, S. A., Bethel- 
Ship. 

rr 
Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by I. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
May, 1886, 


Movalarrival s otia at cxtrocarenes cole erect 122 
Deposited for safe keeping........... $ 923 
of which $353 was sent to relatives and 


friends, $300 was deposited in Savings Bank, 
and $215 was returned to boarders. 


Planets, July, 1886. 


Mercury is an evening star during this 
month, setting on the 1st at 8h. 32m., and north 
of west 29° 11’; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the forenoon of the 2rd at 8h. 6m., be- 
ing 4° 35/ north; is at its greatest brilliancy on 
the evening of the 16th, at which time is very 
favorably situated for observation, setting on 
this evening at 8h. 44m., and north of west 18° 
52/; is at its greatest elongation on the fore- 
noon of the 19th at 7 o’clock, being 26° 54’ east 
of the Sun. 

Venus is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
2h. 16m., and north of east 24° 50’; is in con- 
junction with Geminorum on the 28th at 5 
o’clock; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
same afternoon at 5h. 36m., being 3° 46’ north. 

Mars is an evening star setting on the Ist at 
11th. 25m., and north of west 37’; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the forenoon of the 7th 
at 8h. 15m., being 2° 1’ south. 

JUPITER is an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 11h. 25m., and north of west 2° 31’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
7th at 2h. 8m., being 33’ south; at this time is 
eclipsed to all persons situated between the 
parallels of latitude 72° north and 5° south. 

Saturv is an evening star until 9 o’clock on 
the evening of the 3rd, when it is in conjunc- 
tion with the Sun, and during the remainder of 
the month is a morning star; is twice in con- 
junction wi h the Moon during this month, the 
first time on the evening of the 1st at 8h. 41m., 
being 3° 51’ north, and then again at 59m, past 
noon on the 29th, being now 3° 45’ north. 

New York University. R.H. B. 


> —___—___ 


Receipts for May, 1886. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
Bedford, Pres. church=.<....sencestee $ 4 66 
Bennington, Cong. ch., of wh. Rev. 
James and Mrs. Holmes, $20 for 


UAT tecscptae he natin ea eR ee 33 26 
Concord, Ladies’ Seamien’s Friend So- 
CleLy HOM UDrary ed eee e en 20 00 
East Derry, First ch., of wh. S. 8. $6.57 9 10 
VERMOMT. 

Bennington Centre, Ist Cong. ch..... 18 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover, George T Abbott, $1; John 

L. Smith, $1; Albert Manning. $1, 

and Ben. Brown, 25 cts..... 3 25 
Boston, Berkley St Church........... 26 47 
peabriages First ch., of wh. for lib’s, 

WL QOS ocean cnc vie Mayeistentnec teasers tette 221 15 
Chicopee, Second church............. 87 50 
Ipswich, Mrs. F. V. Tenney, for lib’y 

in memoriam F. V. Tenney...... 20 00 
Longmeadow, Gents’ Benev. Soc’y.. 19 25 
North Reading, Cong. church........ 3 85 

AP riend:. 226 oath cleat eeneniaeare wee 35 
Somerville, Franklin St. ch........... 61 10 
South Boston, Phillips ch............ 20 60 
Springfield, South church............ 17 89 
Walpole, hae ch., Children’s col- 

Jechionentrce es Hae eecerere 6 Qi 
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Westfield, Second ch.. 
West Roxbury, Mrs, Allen,........--. 
Worcester, David Whitcomb, of wh. 

TAOfOr Wi Sssee- eee eee ee 


RwHopE ISLAND. 


Bristol, Rebecca A. Norris, for a me- 
Moriel WPLAry a. satemeeee reete 


CONNECTICUT. 


Groton, Groton Bank Bap. ch., for 
ROTARY -ined kia (oc ere 
Greenwich, 1st Cong. ch., to const. 
Rey. H. Martin Kellogg, L. M. 
Old Lyme, 1st Cong. church......... 
Woodbury, D. C. Somers 


New Yorks. 


Brooklyn, Miss H. P. Bulkley........ 
Puritans Ghureh 9 cil ano chemtaereeeees 
Mrs. L. G. Hustace, for library.... 
Church of the Pilgrims, the Misses 

Thurston, for library.... ......-. 
Keeseville, Cong. ch. 8. 8., for lib’y.. 
New York City, legacy of Eliza, 

widow of A. D. Wilson, M. D..... 

John W. Auchincloss:.............. 
Ei OME ay OMe y Cr tar eae emerson ret 
Richard Irvin 
Mrs. Samuel Wetmore, for lib’y in 
memoriam Samuel Wetmore..... 
(A MAID Dat arc eles eee 
iH Gy Mabnestockencccs sce ara 
W.Gs Langdon ener. esses a0 
D. D. Lord 
Win. H. Maxwell) MSD. .temee ones 
Mrs.dh.. Mi. Maxwells cis emtickeeetes 
GY Manca 0. seer a sare ots aie 
J. Wit Beokmianinceh sn: Baltes oetectee 
DE. Win. OC) IBOnNObGT. om Aewiaiciem scsi 
S: Davistaypancno cee: ad aibGei eee 
JOMMY Sahota <i ein citron ah nets 
Jobn H. Boynton .. 
Proceeds of sale of tickets donated 
by Mr. C. W. Schumann 

Poughkeepsie, Anna 8. Banfield, of 

WhiS20iforwibrany: smc. etme sew: 
Saugerties, Ref. ch. 8. S., for lib’y... 
Schenectady, 5. 8. Class of Miss Maria 

A. Backus, 1st Pres. church, for 

WDraryises ake «Seiad new eae oer 


New JERSEY. 


Cape May Point, G.S. Corwin, for lib. 
East Orange, 1st Pres. ch. S. S., for 
LiPLAaLY". 53 notes soos Doses Weer 
Morristown, South St. Pres. church, 
special donation oon yams eee 
Newark, 3rd Pres. ch., of wh. $100 for 
five lib’s in the following names:— 
8. 8. 8rd Pres. ch., J. H. Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. J. H. Huntington, J. M. 
Cobb, and Edwin M. Douglass.... 
Newfield, Mrs. Hannah Howe..... .. 
Orange. §. S. of 2nd Pres. ch., of wh. 
for lib*y: $20) esta cacar eee 
Trenton, 3rd Pres. church 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Ellen M. Dabney, for 
relief of shipwrecke 1 and desti- 


tute: sanlorsi. cd A-scan anees 20 00 

Mrs. Ms Bowens. o-.can da se nacee aOROUNE 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Tacoma, Collection on an ocean 

steamer at Tacoma, per Rev. O. C. 
LON d ON ae nM do HORS ey comtede ids%- 7 00 ies | 
{ 

$1.52 522 58 58 | 
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“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Ece, II: 1, 


A Ride to the Rescue. 


Few places are more dangerous to the 
mariner than that portion of our coast on 
which lies the little village of Grecknock. 

At the distance of some two hundred 
yards out to sea jagged-edged rocks lurk 
but a foot or so beneath the water’s sur- 
face, prepared at any moment to cut to 
pieces the craft steered by unskilled 
hands. The treacherous nature of their 
climate likewise necessitates on the part 
of the natives the utmost vigilance in 
forecasting the weather, for an unclouded 
forenoon is no sign that the day will re- 
main fine throughout. In less than an 
hour it has been known to change from a 
warm, sultry atmosphere into a fierce, 
black, howling gale, a slizht and barely 
noticeable difference in the temperature 
being perhaps the only warning of the 
impending storm. 

In the year 1865 a gentleman named 
Halkurt, with his wife and two sons, 
Harry and Dick, aged respectively seven- 
teen and fifteen, went to Grecknock for 
their summer outing. The family were well 
known in the village, for they had spent 
many holidays there in previous years. 
Mr. Halkurt prided himself upon being 
almost as good a fisherman as the na- 
ives, while his disposition, being a genial 


one, readily made him at home in their 
midst. It had become quite a common 
thing for him to accompany them on their 
fishing expeditions and to take part in 
their labors, and their respect for him 
was increased not a little by the freedom 
with which he distributed among them 
the contents of his well-filled pocket. So 
used to the place was he that he was the 
only person who ever gained the consent 
of the owners of boats at Grecknock 
to row upon the waters alone. In his 
judgment, however, they placed implicit 
confidence, and he took a boat from the 
beach at his pleasure. His son Dick, 
like himself, was exceedingly fond of the 
sea, and was indeed a capital oarsman; 
but Harry's tastes run in a different 
groove. His love was for horses and rid- 
ing, and his parent, indulgent always, 
had a stout nag placed at his service. 

It was on an early August morning 
that, as Dick and his father were going 
off fora pull on the water, Harry jumped 
into the saddle and rode away inland. 
The air was soft and warm, and Mr. 
Halkurt and his boy paddled gently for 
a lonz distance straight out tosea. When 
they started no one was about upon the 
beach, or perhaps a warning might have 
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been forthcoming not to venture too far. 
With all his experience, the gentleman 
had failed to read the signs of the sky 
aright, and, to his surprise, when the 
land was certainly two miles away he ob- 
served the sun become suddenly over- 
clouded and felt.a cool breath in the air. 
Owing to having taken the rudder-lines, 
his back had been to the north, and his 
son, who was rowing, had not noticed the 
darkening sky in that quarter. 

‘““My boy,” the father cried, as he 
suddenly became aware of their peril, 
“‘see what is coming! We are caught 
this time, and no mistake! Give me an 
oar; we must put about and get back 
with all haste!” 

They pulled with such vigor that the 
boat literally flew through the water. In 
another minute, however, large drops of 
rain began to fall, and the breath of chill 
air became a strong cold wind. The sea 
instantly responded, and before they had 
got to within a mile of the land their 
little craft.—which, unfortunately for 
them, was one of the lightest-built boats 
at Grecknock,—was tossing almost be- 
yond their control upon the rough and 
dangerous waves. Every instant now 
they threatened to engulf it, and in pro- 
portion as they increased in size and 
strength, so increased the difficulty of 
steering clear of any stray piece of rock 
that lurked treacherously beneath the 
water’s surface. 

The place most to be dreaded was situ- 
ated scarcely two hundred yards from the 
land. It was called the Devil’s Group. 
The oldest fisherman in the village would 
not have promised, in such a storm as 
now raged, to bring the boat safely past 
this spot. To it father and son pulled 
without the shghtest mishap Mr. Hal- 
kurt knew the danger, and glanced over 
his shoulder to the shore with a view to 
ascertaining how close they were upon 
the fatal group. His caution, however, 
. was unavailing. He mistook its exact 
position, and as he was about to tell Dick 
he thought the worst was over, the keel 


of the boat grazed along the edge of a. 
rock, rested for half a second upon it, | 
and dipped suddenly again into the suc- | 
ceeding trough. Another wave caught | 
her, hoisted her like a mere cockle-shell, | 
and the next instant dashed her merci- | 
lessly into the very midst of the Devil’s | 
Group itself. The rowers were flung | 
helplessly into the furious foam-crested | 
surf, and both disappeared beneath the 
all-powerful swell. The boat, turning on 
its beam ends, fell between two pieces of | 
jagged rock, and remained jammed fast. 

Long ere the catastrophe actually oc- 
curred there had assembled upon the 
beach a crowd of anxious watchers, all 
desirous to help the boat to reach the | 
shore, but none capable of doing or even 
suggesting the least thing. Conspicuous | 
among them was a tall, handsome lady. — 
Eagerly she drank in their freely-ex- 
pressed but unfavorable opinions as to 
the boat’s chances of successfully coming 
through the Devil's Group. Her eyes | 
were riveted upon the progress of the 
craft, and as she saw Mr. Halkurt | 
and his boy hurled into the  furi- 
ous water she uttered a low scream. 
Placing her hand before her eyes, as 
though the sight was more than she could 
bear, she cried, almost inaudibly, ‘‘ My 
husband! my son!” 

A few moments of terrible, breathless 
suspence, and then one glimpse is caught 
of Dick and his father as they both ap- 
pear on the surface of the boiling water. 
Fortunately they are swimmers, and 
every eye is strained to see if they gain 
the firmly-wedged boat, for which they 
are making. The struggle is a dreadful 
one ere they at last succeed in doing so.” 

**Men! are they to perish thus? Can 
nothing be done to save them!” the 
mother exclaims, turning in wild appeal 
to those around her. 

No! nothing can be done. There is no 
rocket apparatus within miles, and to at- 
tempt their rescue by boats would be but 
a temptation of Providence. ; 

At this point, and when the despair has 
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risen well nigh to its height, Harry Hal- 
kurt, already drenched to the skin, gal- 
_lops on to the beach and pulls up at his 
mother’s side. Her heart is full and she 
cannot speak to him, but taking his hand 
in hers, she gazes up into his face with 
_tear-filled eyes that plainly ask, 
_ “What are we to do?” 

Glancing towards his father and brother 
and then at the crowd on the beach, he 
instantly realizes the situation. 

“* Mother,” he whispers, tenderly pres- 

sing her hand, ‘‘I will saye them!” 

Turning to a fisherman he then cries, 
_as he points to a boat, 

‘Hand me up that piece of rope.” 

Scarcely has the rope been placed in 
 Harry’s hands ere he digs his spurs deep 
into the horse’s side, and with a bound 
the animal rushes forward to the water’s 
edge. Fora moment he hesitates, but as 
the rider again applies spur and whip he 

plunges wildly into the sea. The horse 
is tall and can just touch the bottom at 
intervals fora long way out. Nevertheless, 
‘it seems at first impossible that he can 
combat successfully the overpowering 
force of the incoming tide, and nothing 
but the most resolute bravery could make 
head against it. 

Harry’s action was so swift and unex- 
pected that he was in the water ere the 
people on the beach divined his purpose. 
Had they had time to do so more than 
one would have endeavored. at least to 
dissuade him, As it is, they stand re- 
garding his daring with a mixed feeling 
of surprise, terror, and admiration. In 
anxious suspense they watch the horse’s 
progress. The rider’s task is a difficult 
one, but with an intuitive skill the lad 
allows the noble animal to have his head, 
feeling his mouth only sufficiently to keep 
him straight on his course. Wappily, 
the horse is powerfully built, or, when he 
is eventually compelled to swim for it, he 
could never contend with such a current 
as is now running. 

Snorting and blowing, farther and far- 
ther he goes from the shore, nearer and 
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nearer he gets to the unhappy sufferers, 
Should Harry fail to reach them their 
destruction can be but a matter of time, 
for the ever-rising tide threatens every 
minute to wash them from their uncer- 
tain hold on the boat. But at last, after 
such a contest with the elements as has 
perhaps never before or since been wit- 
nessed, the horse is within twenty yards 
of Mr, Halkurt. Hitherto, as the rider 
well knew, he had been comparatively 
free from rocks, but the low straggling 
edges of the fatal group begin hereabouts, 
and the most dangerous part of the jour- 
ney is at hand. Inch by inch and foot 
by foot they get closer and closer, until 
scarcely five yards are between the horse 
and boat. A little nearer still, and, as 
Harry gently turns the animal about, he 
flings one end of the rope he carries to- 
wards his unhappy relatives. He has 
judged his distance well, and it falls be- 
tween Mr. Halkurt and Dick, and both, 
with extreme difficulty, clutch hold of it. 

Dragging his human cargo behind him, 
the horse labors back to the shore much 
faster than he had gone out to the boat, 
albeit the tide has now risen so high that 
he is compelled to swim the whole of the 
distance, and the blinding wind and rain 
which they have to face renders the return 
infinitely more trying. 

After the father and son have been 
more than once well nigh swamped, and 
have each two or three times narrowly 
escaped losing their grasp on the rope, the 
noble animal comes to within a few yards 
of the beach. Again Harry allows him 
to have his head, knowing the horse will 
time the moment for landing better than 
he himself can judge it from the saddle. 
Struggling a little way along parallel 
with the shore, the horse’s body presently 
partly emerges from the water, and with 
the greatest difficulty securing a footing 
he plunges up the beach. The father and 
son, still clinging tightly to the end of 
the rope, are dragged with many a thump 
up after him. Dick is slightly hurt by 
the concussion, and, releasing his hold of 
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the rope, is on the point of being washed 
back by a receding wave. It seems for 
a moment that the good work is not to 
end without the loss of life. <A sturdy 
seaman, however, rushed forward, and at 
infinite peril to himself, catches the lad 
by the clothes and pulls him into safety. 

Thus happily terminated Harry’s ride 
to the rescue. With the exception of 
Dick, whose arm was rather badly hurt, 
the whole affair had been accomplished 
without mishap to any one, and while a 
change of clothes put Harry and Mr. 
Halkurt right, Dick himself, in -forty- 
eight hours, was as well as ever. The 
horse was rewarded by an extra feed of 
the best oats Grecknock could produce, 
and we may be sure that the owner of the 
unlucky boat, which by the time the 
storm had passed over was irrretrievably 
smashed, received from Mr. Halkurt 
ample compensation for his loss.—Boy’s 
Own Paper. 


A Gocd Shot. 


A SHORT TALK IN SHORT WORDS FOR 
BOYS BOTH TALL AND SHORT. 


Once there was a boy who was a good 
marksman with a stone or a sling-shot, or 
a bow-and-arrow or across-bow, or an air- 
gun, or anything he took aim with. So 
he went about all day, aiming at every- 
thing he came near. Evenat his meals 
he would think about good shots at the 
clock, or the cat, or the flies on the wall, 
or anything he chaneed to see. 

Near where he lived there lived alittle 
bird that had a nest and five young birds. 
So many large mouths in small heads, 
always open wide for food, kept her hard 
at work. From dawn to dark she flew 
here and there, over fields and woods and 
roads, getting worms, and flies, and bugs, 
and seeds, and such things asshe knew 
were good for her young birds. It was 
a great wonder what lots of food those 
five small things could eat. What she 
brought each day would have filled that 
nest full up to the top, yet they ate it all 
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and asked for more before daylight next 
morning. Though it was suchhard work, | 
she was glad to do it, and went on day | 
after day, always flying off with a gay | 
chirp, and back with a bit of some kind of 
food ; and though she did not eat much 
herself except what stuck to her bill after | 
she had fed them, yet she never let them 
want, not even the smallest and weakest | 
of them. The little fellow could not ask | 
as loudly as the others, yet she always fed _ 
him first. 

One day when she had picked up a 
worm and perched a minute on the wall 
before flying to her nest, the good marks- 
man saw her, and of course aimed at her 
and hit her in the side. She was much 
hurt and in great pain, yet she fluttered 
and limped, and dragged herself to the | 
foot of the tree where her nest was, but 
she could not fly up to her nest, for her 
wing was broken. She chirped a little, 
the young ones heard her, and as they 
were hungry they chirped back loudly, | 
and she knew all their voices, even the 
weak note of the smallest of all ; but she 
could not come up to them, not even tell 
them why she did not come. And when 
she heard the call of the small one she | 
tried again to rise, but only one of her 
wings would move, and that just turned | 
her over on the side of the broken wing. 

All the rest of that day the little | 
mother lay there, and, when she chirped, | 
her children answered, and when they | 
chirped she answered; only when the | 
good marksman chanced to pass by, then 
she kept quite still. But her voice grew 
fainter and weaker, and late in the day | 
the young ones could not hear it any | 
more, but she could still hear them. | 
Some time in the night the mother-bird 
died, and in the morning she lay there | 
quite cold and stiff, with her dim eyes | 
still turned up to the nest where her | 
young ones were dying of hunger. Bus | 
they did not die so soon. All day long 
they slept, nntil their hunger waked them 
up, and then called until they were so | 
tired they fell asleep again. And the 
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next night was very cold, and they missed 
their mother’s warm breast, and before 
day dawn they died, one after the other, 
excepting the smallest, which was lowest 
down in the nest, and in the morning he 
pushed up his head and opened his yel- 
low mouth to be fed, but there was no 
one to feed him, and so he died, too, at 
last, with his mouth wide open and 
empty. 

And so, the good marksman had kill- 
ed six birds with one shot,—the mother 
and her five young ones. Do you not 
think he must be a proud boy? Should 
you not like to do the same? If you 
know him, please read this little tale to 
him. He may like to hear it.—Joseph 
Kirkland, in St. Nicholas. 

Ant Lore. 

‘Stop, Hallie? See what you are do- 
ing?” 

“We’s kicking up a dreadful dust,” 
growled Elmore. 

“* We’s destroying a whole city with all 
its wealth, and maybe killing whole fam- 
ilies, babies and all.” 

Both boys looked at Uncle Frank in a 
horrified way, and then looked quickly 
and curiously at the ground. 

“*Tt’s only an old ant-hill, uncle.” 

“Only an ant-hill? And what is that 
but a city of many thousand people, a 
few hundred times smaller than you, ’tis 
true, but alive and capable of feeling and 
planning and working.” 

“‘T believe you about the numbers,— 
just see them swarm! But weren’t you 
joking about the ‘wealth’ of the city? I 
don’t see any banks or stores.” 

“There were banks and stores never- 
theless, and all this year’s crops and 
goods in them.” 

The boys looked, rather than asked, 
“What kind of goods, pray, in an ant- 
hill? ” 

“‘There was stored in that city what 
was worth as much to its owners as your 
father’s stock of groceries and bank ac- 
eount to him,—wheat, seeds, crumbs of 
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bread, grains of sugar, shreds of meat, 
dead bugs, etc., enough to last all winter. 
Suppose you take all the provisions out 
of Chicago?” 

«‘ Well,” said repentant Hal, ‘Tl 
bring my pockets fall of wheat and 
things, and that will pay them all back.” 

‘* All, perhaps, but the trouble of as- 
sorting and storing them.” 

‘Sorting? Storing? Do they go to 
that trouble? ” 

“Does your papa in his store mix 
flour and hams and coffee and molasses 
together? Fancy these ants mixing 
crumbs of bread, grain, dead flies, bits 
of sugar or apple, and dried insects all 
together! They have a place for every- 
thing, and put everything in its place.” 

**But what about the babies?” 

“Don’t you soe those white things they 
are carrying away?” 

“‘They are grains of rice, I suppose.” 

«They are nothing of the kind, but 
baby ants being carried to a place of 
safety.” 

“Td awfully hate to be one of their 
babies, and get nothing for breakfast but 
dried bugs or rag-weed seeds.” 

‘‘Mistaken again. Their babies are 
fed the sweetest and richest of milk.” 

“Can those fellows carry away milk, 
too, or have they milk-meu as well as 
banks and stores?” 

‘Better than that; they keep their own 
cows,—the aphid, a kind of plant louse, 
which exudes drops of honey-like fluid 
just adapted to baby ants. They watch 
these creatures,—sometimes shut them 
up to keep them from running off,—and 
milk them by pressing the body with 
their fore feet.” 

‘Tl watch what I kick after this.” 

“‘ And remember God made the ants as 
well as you.”—Morning Guide. 


For The Life Boat. 


The Matura Diamond, 

Sir Henry LAWRENCE, the defender of Luck- 
now, in India, was born at Matura, Ceylon, 
celebrated for its diamonds, and on Mrs. Law- 
rence’s removal to another locality, a lady 
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asked if she had brought any with her. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the mother, producing her babe; ‘‘ here’s 
my Matura diamond!’’—Simplicity, truthful- 
ness, self-denial, and consideration for others, 
marked him as boy and man. During his cel- 
ebrated defense of the Indian city against the 
Sepoys, a shell exploded in his room, <A sheet 
of flame, a terrific report, and dense darkness 
were followed by his low voice saying, help- 
lessly, ‘‘I am killed.’’ He lingered two days, 
his mind intent on serving tillthe last. Minute 
directions were given to his successor as to the 
defence of the piace, with the order ‘‘ never to 
give in.” He bade those about him to remem- 
ber the vanity of ambition, and to inscribe on 
his tomb:—‘‘ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who 
tried ;to do his duty. May the Lord have 
mercy upon his soul.”” So few were the de- 
fenders, and so necessary was it that every 
one should be at his post, that only four pri- 
vate soldiers could be spared to buryhim. As 
they were about to carry off the dead body, 
one of them turned down the sheet which coy- 
ered Sir Henry’s face and, stooping over, rev- 
erently kissed his forehead. His comrades 
also kissed their beloved chief, and then amid 
the plunging of shot and shell, laid him to 
rest. 


In far off Ceylon’s spicy isle, 

Where nature wears her brightest smile, 
And summer days are never gone, 
Matura gives her diamonds rare, 

To add new charms to woman fair, 

And beauty’s brow with grace adorn. 


A mother from Matura came ;— 

‘‘ Have you those gems of wondrous fame, 
Of which we’ve read and longed to see?”’ 
And to this question she replied,— 

“Yes, here is one, my babe, blue eyed,— 
He is the gem of gems to me.”’ 


The years went by ;—this jewel rare, 

The Master polished with all care; 

First, self-denial cut away 

Pride’s ugly edge, and made more bright, 
Sweet Truth that shone with holy light, 
And thus the work went on each day. 


The boy at last, the man became, 

The man of England’s pride and fame,— 
Sir Henry LAWRENCE, who, alone, 

With British troops on India’s soil: 

Was able Sepoy plans to foil, 

And in grim Lucknow hold his own. 


Starvation did its dreadful work; 
Death seemed in every thing to lurk; 
While fiendish foe, with shot and shell, 
Kept up incessant cannonade; 

And calm impossible was made,— 

The city seemed a very hell! 
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But through it all, this human gem 
Was polished for the diadem 

Of Him who reigneth King of Kings; 
His presence made the weakest strong, 
His love and faith were as the song, 
The lark at early morning sings. 


And when at last, a bursting shell 
Within Sir Henry’s quarters fell, 

And he was struck to rise no more, 

Not wounds or death his love could kill; 
But to the last it went out still, 

To those who round him, suffering bore. 


Four soldiers, all that could be spared. 
For their dead Chief, his grave prepared; 
And yet, before they laid him there, 

They kissed that face so sweet and calm! 
Did ever victor’s crown or palm 

With homage such as this compare? 


To-day, in England’s crown there shine 
Rare diamonds brought from distant climes, 
But what are these to that one gem,— 
A human soul made pure and white, 
And brilliant with Love’s golden light, 
Worn in the MastrER’s diadem ! 
Rev. John EF. Hurlbut, 


Migrations of Fishes. 
BY SARAH COOPER, 


The curious habit possessed by some 
animals of moving in companies from 
one place to another at certain seasons of 
the year is spoken of as ‘‘ migration.” 
We are probably familiar with the mi- 
grations of birds, but many kinds of 
fishes yield to the same instinct, and their 


migrations are closely connected with the 


production of their eggs. 


A good illustration is furnished by cod, 


mackerel, and herring, all of which se- 


lect shallow water near the coast for de-| 
positing their eggs, and approach the. 


shore for this purpose in enormous shoals, 
or schools, as they are called. In these 


migrations the fishes are crowded so close | 
together as almost to force each other out. 
of the water, and they are pursued by | 
many birds and marine animals, in their 


efforts to escape from which they are 
often washed ashore in masses. 


The arrival of these schools upon the 
coasts causes busy, bustling times among | 


the fishermen, whose boats: may then be 
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seen hovering over them like great flocks 
of sea-birds, anxious to catch all they 
can while the harvest lasts. Mackerel 
fishing is thought to be fine sport, and is 
performed under full sail. The faster 
the boat moves, the better the mackerel 
bite. They rush after the bait as if mis- 
taking it for escaping prey, and as the 
boat glides through the great shoals of 
fish, all hands on board are kept busy 
hauling in the lines and putting on fresh 
bait. 


The migrations of salmon are especially 
interesting. These fishes, although hatch- 
ed in fresh-water, pass the greater part 
of their lives in the ocean, and at certam 
seasons they ascend the rivers in large 
companies to deposit their eggs. It is 
believed that they return year after year 
to the same locality, so the baby salmon 
are raised in the old home of their par- 
ents, who, nevertheless, have become in 
the mean time great rovers. 

Young salmon cannot live in salt water, 


consequently the eggs must be placed 
where there is little danger of the young 


fishes drifting out to sea, and upon these 


journeys the impulse of the parents is so 


strong to reach the source of the river - 


that they seem determined to overcome 
all obstacles. They even leap the water- 
falls, and in doing this they display great 
perseverance. In leaping they throw the 
body into a curve, resting on the head 
and tail; they then make a sudden spring, 
which is greatly aided by the pressure of 
the tail upon the water. The first at- 
tempt is often unsuccessful, and they fall 
perhaps upon the rocks or upon the bank 
of the river; not discouraged by the fail- 
ure, they struggle back to the water and 
try again. 

It is now customary to place fish-stairs 
where there is a water-fall or a dam too 
high for the salmon to mount. These 
consist of a series of steps made of wood 
or stone, which divide the height into a 
succession of small falls. The salmon 
soon learn to leap from one step to anoth- 
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er, and in this way they reach the top 
without difficulty. 

Salmon, it is said, have a leader on 
these journeys, and follow him in regular 
order. Having arrived at some suitable 
place, they hollow out nests in the bot- 
tom of the stream, and deposit their eggs, 
covering them with gravel, and then tak- 
ing no farther care of them. 

These fishes eat little or nothing while 
in fresh-water, and they reach the spawn- 
ing ground bruised and exhausted by the 
hardships they have endured. They 
therefore rest for a while after the spawn- 
ing process, which occupies eight or ten 
days, and then eagerly return to the sea. 

The eggs left under the gravel finally 
hatch out, and the young fishes work 
their way slowly down the river, to make 
their first visit to the sea. These fishes 
increase but little in size while in fresh- 
water, whereas in the ocean the rapidity 
of their growth is almost incredible. 

Salmon are remarkably graceful fishes, 
and their tapering shape is well suited to 
rapid motion. Their bluish-gray color 
shades into a silvery white underneath, 
and the upper part of the body is marked 
with black spots. As the breeding season 
approaches, they not only grow brilliant 
in color, but a change much more re- 
markable than this takes place in the 
mouth of the males. The underjaw forms 
itself into a strong hook, which is used in 
the fierce combats between the males 
at that season, often inflicting deadly 
wounds, 


Some of the British and Norwegian 
rivers contain celebrated salmon leaps, 
and they are visited by many persons 
who enjoy the sport of salmon fishing. 
The proper time for catching these fishes 
is when they ascend the rivers to spawn, 
for they are lean and poor on their return 
to the sea. At this time, however, they 
are ravenously hungry, and prove a seri- 
ous annoyance to anglers, whose artificial 
flies are designed to attract only the good 
fishes fresh from the ocean. Salmon are 
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also caught with nets and weirs, and 
with the spear. 


Much attention has recently been paid 
to the cultivation of fishes, which is mere- 
ly the revival of an old art. A ‘fish 
farm ” consists of a set of troughs, stand- 
ing each one a little higher than the next 
in the series, with fresh-water constantly 
flowing through them. In these troughs 
fish eggs are hatched by artificial meth- 
ods, and when the young fishes have 
grown to a suitable size, they are success- 
fully planted in our rivers and streams. 


Very unlike the graceful creatures we 
have been examining are those tyrants of 
the ocean, the sharks, which are by far 
the largest and strongest of the fishes. 
The body is stout, the tail is odd. The 
top point is much longer than the lower 
one, whereas the tails of most fishes now- 
adays are even. Sharks have several 
other peculiarities which cause them to 
be classed with an ancient race of fishes, 
few of which are now living. Their 
skeletons do not consist of bone, but of 
hard gristle. Instead of ascaly covering, 
their skin is set with hard knobs, and 
those slits on the side of the neck take 
the place of gills. 


The mouth is on the under side of the 


head, and, in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, sharks are usually obliged to turn 
over before biting. A savage-looking 
mouth it is, too, with several rows of 
sharp* teeth pointing backward. These 
teeth are never fixed in sockets, however, 
but are merely imbedded in the lining of 
the mouth. 

The female shark lays but two eggs, 
which are enclosed in leathery purse- 
shaped cases. The four corners of the 
case are lengthened into tendrils, which, 
becoming entangled in sea-weed, hold 
the egg in place. The empty black cases 
of sharks’ eggs are often picked up on 
the sea-shore, and the sand which rattles 
out of the hollow case may assure you 
that its former occupant has already es- 
caped.—Harper's Young People. 
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A Skye TERRIER owned by a gentleman 
of Baltimore, Maryland, proved one day, 
recently, that it could feel ashamed of a 
dishonest act. The master had always 
treated the terrier well,—in fact, it had 
never been punished. On the day in 
question, the gentleman was at his table. 
The little Skye saw a cutlet near the edge 
of the board, and it yielded to the temp- 
tation to steal the meat. The cutlet was 
slyly seized and taken under a sofa. The 
gentleman pretended not to see the act of 
theft. But the conscience of the little 
terrier soon got the better of its hunger. 
It brought the cutlet back, laid it at the 
feet of its master, hung its head in shame, 
and slunk away. 
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80 WALL St., New York. 

REUBEN W. Ropss, Esq., President, 
Rev. S. H. Hatt, D. D., Secretary, 
WiuuiaM C. Sturaess, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. HusBarp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 


Rev. S. W. Hanks, Cong’l House, Boston, Mags. | 


Tue Lire Boar is issued monthly by the | 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocreTy, mainly 


for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, | 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, | 
for one year, to every Sabbath-Schoolsending a | 


library to sea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including 
the Hoty Bisie. unless it is found, upon in- 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 


panying the Bible are other carefully chosen | 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 


cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 


has two or three volumes in German, Danish, | 


French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School, 


i 


will send a Library to sea in the name of the 


donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 1886. e 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 

— Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1886, was 8,512; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 9,170; the total SETS aggregating 17,682. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 452,768, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
to 24,6838 men. Nine hundred and fifty-eight libraries, with 84,488 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 109,520 men.—One hundred and fourteen librarves were placed in one 
hundred and fourteen Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, contain- 
ing 4,104 volumes, accessible to eight hundred and ten Keepers and surfmen. 


MARCH, 1886. 

During March, 1886, thirty-four new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 8,834, 8,337-8,348, inclusive, 
with Nos. 8,391-8,399, and Nos. 8,600-8,608, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 
8,470-8,476, and 8,478, at Boston, Assignments of these libraries were made, as 
follows :— 


7. by. By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. diode 
8334..The Holm Library, from estate of Capt. 

dio 125 ae kophaals Malgep, MaigSitstaseapisice vee Schr: (SCotlaimectestaccetct West Indies....... 11 
8337.. st ee BM * BRISGATCOU sme: icciactaiersie Manzanilla ....... 9 
8338.. ce My Me ihe = Sie) Fl ee OO eee eet Montevideo........ 12 
8339... $s te oC ss ae Rark Adam W. Spies.... Shanghae......... 17 
§340.. re ue fy MY $y CST Sh aleed ates Qpoenonon . Singapore, E.1.... 15 
8341.. ie a i a ii “ Golden Fleece...... Barbadoes......... 12 
8342.. ss se Uh Cs Cs Schr. Haroldine......... Shanghae........ 12 
83438... es be ee Oy He Bark N. Boynton........ MAdnass sec ssteaeah 18 
8391..Miss Mary S. Stone, New York City ... UO initted ditehoG aie aenqacodn Colombos.<ckccentee 22 
8392..8. 8S. Ref. Dutch ch., Harlem, New York 

(Sih SoC er pREIRDO DOBUDE G20 Gur uUnTocmencouOr Ship City of Montreal... Montevideo........ 19 
8393..Mrs. 8. R. Stone, New York City........ Brig John H, Crandon.. Hawvana............ 10 
8394..S. S. Cong. ch., West Haven, Conn..... Ship Wildwood...... beriegh CODON? sisjare swept on 20 
8395..Mrs. BE. Auchincloss, New York City, 

for Memorial Library.......eecsseeeeee Bark Kenia......... «-++ Hong Kong... .... 18 


8396..98. S. Ref. Dutch ch., Harlem, New York 
FE TSA DOU atic re hae 0.0 Dunedin sn 1k ene 12 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 


ey By whom furnished. 

$397..S. S. Cong. church, Groton, Conn...... 
§398..S. S. Ist Cong. ch., Hartford, Conn..... 
8399..The Holm Library, from estate of Capt. 


8470 


8471.. 
.Miss E. A. Fletcher, Dunstable, Mass.. 
8473... 
8474.. 
.Mrs, G. H. Bradford, Boston, Mass..... 
..Miss Christiana Moore, Milford, Mass.. 


8472. 


8475. 
8476 


8478... 


8600.. 
8601%. 
.Eliza A. Bulkley, Southport, Conn., 


8692. 


8603... 


8604. 


8605... 


8606. 
8607. 


at New York and Boston. 
—and Nos. 8,477, 8,479-8,484, at Boston. 


-Mrs. R. P. Buck, Brooklyn, N. Y 
.Miss Emma Buck, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
8608... 


J.P. Holm, Malden, Mass..........+.0-. 


..Rey. and Mrs. J. C. Labaree, Randolph, 


Mass. 
Suffolk North geceiavion: MASS. "aur 


eee emcee eer eee tees rere rene sseeseee 


8. S. Cong. church, Harrison, Mass..... 
ING Bui lesn: GopbcacnooeoanGosed esol 6 


Miss Julia and Mr. J. C. Clark, North 
Chelmstord a Mass iereis-<artase cistestne siete ‘ 
“ Lyons,’ New York City............... 
Julius Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
in 
memory of Elizabeth Bulkley, of South- 
(MONA, OLE MIIA C aon Oooncbone: seoodosbseneas 
Church of the Strangers, New York 
ClincAGhpSecneco baci aconuaudrindoodcos one 


.Elizabeth B. Stinson, Andover, Mass., 


in memory of Capt. Jas. H. Stinson.... 
“Tiny Helpers,’ Primary Dep’t. S. S. 
Cong. church, Stamford, Conn......... 


S. S. Puritan Cong. ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. U.S. Life Saving Sta., at Watch Hil], R.I.... 


APRIL, 


During April, 1886, twenty new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
These were Nos. 8,609-8,621, inclusive, at New York;} 
Assignments of these libraries were} 


made, in part, as follows:— 


No of 
Library. 


8477. 


8479. 
8480. 
8481. 
8482. 


8483. . 


8484... 
8610. 
8611. 
8612. 


8613.. 


8614. 


8615. 
8616. 


8617.. 
8618.. 


8619. 


By whom furnished. 


.Mrs. Sarah W. Parker, North Chelms- 
LOT MASS no sctaoileissisesiecieitententis antec 
. Phillips church, South aceon: Mass... 

.S. 8. Cong. church, Warren, Mass...... 
-Mrs. M. E. Jones, Marlboro, Mass...... 
- Hollis re any, Se leiacate store sian 


73 


66 6c & 


.S. S. Calvary Pres. ch. L Nowbare NaYe 
-Mrs. J. B. Backus, New York City 
-Willie T, and James B. Barrett, Jr.. 


INe@WarkiNadiscmse-nceebe cnteute soecen ete 
Chloe Wilcox, Rochester, N. Y 


.S. V. Lewis’ S. S. Class Ref. church, 


Cohoes, N. Y 


.J. Hooker Be sey, New “Koas City.. 


ee “ 


W here placed. 


£6" “OTONGER s o's ciaisisieierela 
SOW Helen H OX. jase eacair 


Blue Birdenenecsen 


Ship Soo0loo.cc.5 «sc. an6 
Schr. A. H. Edwards.... 
ESS INAVALINO-susenaeees 

Eo TL Nn Goldeniessnts 
Bark Vesuvius.......... 

& HAY Litchfield. .% 
Brig L. L. Munson...... 


Bark Heclatccccsccstesee 
U.S. 8S. DOG Ea 


“a 


Ship Benjamin Sewell.. 
‘* Rufus E. Wood.... 


** Stephen D. Horton. 


£6 Wilna Hosea 
sone. Poltee eset 
Bark Penobscot..... ae 


1886. 


W here placed. 


Bound for. 


Valparaiso, 8. A.. 


Arica and Iquique. 


Rio de Janeiro.... 


Calenwttackicc--nsee 
Philadelphia...... 
AELICRae siete iar ieee 


IN Ce tio) Ue Aro srioe don 


Hong Kong....... ; 
Shanghae......... 
Bombay. 2 coerce 
Shanghae deers 
Sydney.. ne 3 . ie 


Bound for. 


B’k’tine Louisa Adelaide Havana........... 


Bark Edmund May..... 


‘* Woodside.... w<7 a 
“« N. L. Stafford..... 5 
Sehr, J. Bid ordanicaes. 5 
Bark Benj. Dickerman.. 
Ship Independence...... 


© Rembrandt.ccs.se es 


Ship St Nicholas........ 
Bark St. James...... es 


Ship Habitant........... 
“© Anglo-India........ 
“Samaria. 

WCHPSO kc scar eeee 

Favonius 

Bark Stormy Petrel.... 


oe 


“ce 


River Platte....... 
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West Indies... 


ns nee 


Aspinwall........ 3 
Valparaiso, S. A.. 
Shanghae.......... 
@allaoy.sseac. Seer 
Japan........ 5 


San Francisco..... 


ANtWeLDie- nearer 
Sydney, N.S. W... 
San Francisco..... 
Calcutta. co neme 
Shanghae.... ..... 
Talcahuano, §. A.. 


Men in’ 
Crew. | 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT, 


No. o. 5 i 
any, By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. ae 
8620..S. S. 1st Pres. ch., Peekskill, N. Y...... Bark Herbert Black..... Wellington, N. Z.. 17 
8621..Cong. church, Southport, Conn.... ..., Ship H. B. Hyde........ San Francisco..... 30 


MAY, |1886. 

During May, 1886, twenty new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms at 
New York and Boston. These were Nos. 8, 622-8,637, inclusive, at New York;— 
and Nos. 8,485-8,488, inclusive, at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were 
made, as follows:— 


ee By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. ne ba 
8485..The Hollis Moore Library.............. Bark John S. Pearson... Sierra Leone...... 12 
8486... ss ss Cae cine sale ox Henry Addisonye.. (Cubasceasea cece ee 12 
8487..Piedmont Cong. ch., Worcester, Mass... CoerAY) Wie Barbers St. Martin’s...... 5 Be 
8488..David Whitcomb, Worcester, Mass..... Brig Irene se rascsececentens Pernambuco.... .. 9 
8622..Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Huntington, New- 

UK N id cubensis eestor sa iosceee WH Sn SU UNI ataa. cette eckapecenceciacmee ee 200 
8623. os Wy os oe ve SAD Tricia ei ateists 7) cfaiclesa Ginette eee bi 


8624..Georgie A. Bulkley, Southport, Conn., 
for lib’y in name of Richard Andrews 


Perry, of Southport, Conn... ......+e06 Bark Alice Reed........ EXGCIENG org ganoce 15 
8625..Mr. G. S. Corwin, Cape May Point, N. J. Ship Florence........... San Francisco..... 24 
8626..Mrs. F. V. Tenney, Ipswich, Mass., in 

memoriam FF, V. Tenney.....scsesecess Bark Shetland.......... Buenos Ayres, S.A. 14 
8627..5.S Class, Miss M. A. Backus, 1st. Pres. 

church, Schenectady, N. Y ............ Ship South America..... Calemtiianes<eccctas 26 
8628..The Misses Thurston, Brooklyn, N. Y.... Schr. Sarah D. Fell...... Buenos Ayres, S.A. 16 
8629..S. S. Cong. ch., Keeseville, N. Y........ Ship Southern Cross,... Chittagong......... 24 
8630..Mrs. Anna S. Banfield, Poughkeepsie, 

ING SPoacvcbeconngadap dacaasoncodnodognaGce = SC@onquerork mses Hong Kong........ 26 
8631..S. S. Ref. church, Saugerties, N. Y..... Bark Amy Turner...... Singapore, E.[.... 17 


8632..Mrs. Samuel Wetmore, New York City, 
for library in memory of Samuel Wet- 


TOES SOORD OCGOaODOCORSHEOSOUUD CeneanG Ship Normandy......... Melbourne......... 21 
8633..S. S. 2nd Pres. church, Orange, J.N... U.S.S. Vandalia........ European Stations. 200 
8634..Groton Bank Bap. ch., Groton, Conn... SS SCGNAL Dae e0r te OM es & 
8635..S. S. 1st Pres. ch., East Orange, N. J... Ship A. J. Fuller........ C@alouttanecn..<cns 25 
8636.. Mrs. Rebecca A. Norris, Bristol, R. I... “Manuel Llaguno... San Francisco..... 24 
8637..Mr, Edwin M, Douglas, Newark, N. J . Bark Skobeleff.......... Manillas ED o...3.. 18 


During May, 1886, twenty-eight loan libraries, previously sent out, were reship- 
ped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows :— 


No. 5,408; No. 6,493; No. 7,046; No. 7,588; No. 7,712; No. 7,812; No. 8,080; 


eB dss: * G,7a7; 7,178; * 7819; “* 7728; “7,960; “ 8,174; 
“ 5897; * 6,869; “ 7,224; “ 7,601; “ %62; “ 8,018; “ 8,182; 
“ 5904; “ 7,040; ‘ 7,478; “ 7,698; “ 7,800; “‘ 8,055; “8,352. 
SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in March, 1886—84 Libraries Reshipped in March, 1886—15 
a0 ee April, ‘* —20 és oe April, ‘* —27 
sé 66 May, My — Hp) 6c“ 6c May, 66 __99 
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JHE MERICAN PEAMEN’S FRIEND POCIETY’ 
LOAN- LIBRARIES 


For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoty BIBLE, 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already suy 
plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choi 
selection of miscellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in Germat} 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The library is numbered, labe- 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to thi 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of th 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution 
TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent. out in the name of the donor. 


For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely from Sabbath-School 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorial: 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to the 
investments. The Society sends fiftycopies of the Lrrz-Boar, a four page paper, monthly, (eig 
pages, four times each year,) for one year, postage paid, to every Sabbath-School contributin 
a library, with all intelligence received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also mail 
quarterly, a statement in regard to every new library sent out during the previous three month: 
to the address of each donor of the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the Lir 
Boat, the Samors’ Maacazine, and by correspondence,—in response to request for it,—t 
donor of each library is kept informed of its reshipments and effectiveness. 


The ends aimed at for twenty-eight years past, in making up these libraries, may be name’ 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilizatio 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (8) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) the 
religious instruction and impression, 


THEIR RESULTS, 

These Loan Libraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individu 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—Th. 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, an} 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance 
the Sabbath.—They inform and elevate the sailor, mentaliy.—Relieving the tediwm of sea-lif 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ padits, discou 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of thes 
results, a ship’s discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increase 
and voyages become, in every way, more certain and profitable. 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 

To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in othe 

safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New Yor 

N.Y, Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of a ne 

library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c., will be made 
and notice thereof sent to the donor, 


SE SED ESET NE I ED 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL 
Dollars at one time, a Lire 


which in addition to 
~ DIRECTOR, 


Provided a request is sent, annually, 
gratuitously to Life Directors, 


MEMBER. 


_ tection is taken for the Society. 


It will also, upon app 


-ty Dollars for the general object 
It is necessary that all receivers of the Mac 


lication, 


The payment 


tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


_ “I give and bequeath to Taz AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socinry, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
-_uses and purposes of the said Society.” 
Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 
Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd, That he at the same time declared to them: that it was his last will and 
_ testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses,,then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnésses, 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 
Location. : 


_ New York, 190 Cherry Street........ 
_PHILADELPAIA, Pa., 422 South Front S 
~ Witmineton, N: C., Front & Dock Sts. 


CHAR UBSTON, {9 .-C 250 oc ceateiace eons 8 
UGISE ASN Gp Sete Ar hay! ae aes 
SAN FRANCISCO;. Cal 252.000. eee eees AN 
EPONOLULU HSS Laces ns, 0 v0.5 o0ea ane 


New York, 338 Pearl Street....... as 


4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House - 
Portsmouta, N. H., No. 8 State St ... 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court 

-Battimors, 23 South Ann Street...... 
PORTLAND, Oregon... <-..-)-2.6+0 Bal ee 


Location. 


t. 


Established by 
Amer, Sea. Friend Society. 
Penn. ae eet 
Wilm, ‘| . 
Charleston Port-Society-... 
Ladies’ Sea. Frnd Society. 


6h wy 6 


. 
“ “ce 


Honolulu 


. 


Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 
do. 
Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y 
Seamen’s Aid Society..... 
Ladies’ Br. N. B. P-S.. 


. 


Mariners’ Churches, 


Sustained by 


New York. Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society.... 


Foot of Pike Street 


5 Rts Go 
No. 365 West Street, N. R...... 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. 

~~ 26 State Street........ 


eeereeeeee 


- Episcopal Miss. Society..-. 
“ ‘ ‘ 


. sees 
ir 
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: Am. Ev. Luth. Im. Mies. So. 


Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian... 


BRookyn, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am, Se 
~~ Van Brunt, near President St..... 


Boston, North Square 


teres errooe’ 2° 


a. Friend Society... 
“ee 46 ee ee 


“a 


- Boston Port Society...... 


Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society...... 


Parmenter Street 


Bethel, 175 Hanover St.....0. 


East Boston Bethel 


PorTLanD, Mz.,Fort St., n. Custom A. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y 


~ Wpiscopals cas. dscjlecee ve 
. Boston Sea. Friend Soc’y.. 
SR MCEROGISH GE evele siaceisets os sins 


aeee 


oe 
oe 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 


NEw BEDFORD... .......+62.-+ e+eeeereee New Bedford Port Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts... Presbyterian...... ahis tan ate 
NN. W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal..... peacene ts owe 
Front Street. above Navy Yard... Baptist.....--.-- Fes cae ey mor 
MGtROCISb. sen <wiss opts we 


“Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. .-. 
Batrimorg, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seame 


Cor. Light and Lee 
NORFOLE.....-.-.-- 
Witmineton, N. C 


_ CHARLESTON, Church, n. 


SAVANNAH.....- 
PENSACOLA. Fla.... 
“Monte, Church Street 
New ORLEANS, La..... 
- GALVESTON, Tex., 22nd 


Streets 


Water St.... 


See ee eee eee ed 


ne 


ssee 


Baltimore S. B 

American & Norfolk Sea. 
Friend Societies. 

Wilmington Port Society... 

> Amer. Sea. Friend Soe’y:.- 


“ 


“ 


“ “ 


oo 


“6 
VG “ 


Mermpnr of the Society, and of Thirty 
i of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lirp 


Y for the Samors’ Macazineg, it will be forwarded 
Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 


be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
s of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 
AZINE, gratuitously, should give annual no- 


Keepers. 
Fred’k Alexander. 
Capt. R. S Lippincott, 
Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
Mrs.8. C. Clarke, 

Geo. Ernst. Findeisen. 
Daniel Swannack. 


Edward Rode. 
G. F. Thompson. 
Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
Mr. & Mrs. H.G. O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown 


Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. W:W.Roberts & J. Weeks. 


Ministers. 
Rev. E._D. Murphy. 
‘* Robert J: Walker. 
“7. A. Hyland. 
‘* Isaac Maguire. 
Mr. Lilja; Miss’y. 
Rey. E. Hopper, D. D. 
SE. N. Crane. 
E. O. Bates. 
(Supplied.) 
H. A. Cooke. 
. P. Pierce. 
. S. Niekerson. 
. B. Bates. 
. Southworth. 


‘ee 


H. F, Lee. 

J. Js Sleeper. 
H..A, Cleveland. 
E, N. Harris. 
Chas. McElfresh, 
R. R. Murphy. 


J. B. Merritt. 
D. C, Kelley. 
C. E. Chichester. 


H S. Yerger 
J. D. Mooney. 
L.H. Pease. 


J. Rowell. 
E: A. Ludwick. 


Mr. 
Rey. 
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AMERICAN SEAMERN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. a, 
1828INCORPORATED, APRID, 1833. 4) 


REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., President. : 41 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq... 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1 


HORACE GRAY, Bsq., 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Secretary. 


L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Financial Agent and Assistant Treasurer. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


Rev. EDWARD B. COE, D. De 
42 West-52nd St., New York. 
ENOS N. TAFT, Esq., 
64 Wall St; New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 
47 South St., New York. 
W. I. COMES Esq., 
42 Wail St., New York, 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Esq., 
109 Duane St., New York. 
JOSEPH §8. SPINNEY, Esq., 
66% Pine St., New York, 
Rev, A. G. VERMILYE, D. D., 
Englewood, .N. J. 


‘CHARLES H. TRASK, Esq., 


76 Wall St., New York, 
Rey. JOHN SPAULDING, PAL 

346 W. 28th St., New York. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq. 

11. Old Slip, N ew York. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., 

11 W. 20th St., New York. 
FREDERICK STURGES, Esq., 

76 Wall Street, New York. 


Vice-Presid cite. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esg., Treasurer. \ 


Capt. DAVID GILLESPIR, 
Morristown, N. J. : 
Rev. JOSEPH KR. KERR, D. D.., 
329 W. 34th Street, New York. 
GEORGE BELL, Esq., ee: 
- 68 South SEs New York. ey 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., ‘ 
80 Wall St.,.New York. 
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20 Nassau St., New York. 
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_ 88 Park Row, New York. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq:, 
76 Wall St.. New York. 
REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., 
73 Pearl St., New York, - 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq., : 
124 Water St., New York, > ] 
DANIEL BARNES, Esq., x = i Al 
29 South St... New York, Si Z 
WILLIAM F, LEE, Esq.; a 
679 Madison Avenue, New York. SA 
JAMEs P,. WALLACH, -Esq., 
14 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, NOY 


: pe the place of parents and friends. : | 


ot a 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE-SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS: 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of | 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- | 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in JAPAN, the Hawaiian ISLANps, | 
Curt, S. A., the Maprrra IsLEs, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, Betgrum, DENMARK, Norway, | 
Sweprn, and upon the Lasrapor Coast, N. A.,—and will-establish others, -as-its funds 
shall allow, Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on-ship-board and on shore, and to. 
boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains its the pick as dying, and endeavor to sup- | 


2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ Macazinr and SraMEn’s FRIEND, designed. ig 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of | 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society... The last of these publica: | 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among’ sea- | 
men. and others.—The Society also publishes the Lirr Boat, for the use of Sabbath- Schools. 
3.—The provision of Loan Lisrarims, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and H 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is informed when and 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interest is heard from it, is com-. 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by. the Society, | 
up to April Ist, 1886, was 8,512. Calculating 9,170. reshipments, their 452,768 volumes have oe | 
accessible to more than 324,683 men. Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have beer. 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have. | 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently. heard from | 
as doing good service; Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied.” 
4.—The establishment of Satiors’ Homms, Reaprne Rooms, Savinas’ BANKS. the distribu | 
tion of Brstes, TRActs, &c. The SAmors’ Home, 190 Cherry Str eet, New Tork: is the pro 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, Mines | 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Sartors’ Home in the world. It has | 
accommodated 106,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea- | 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are provided forat the Home. 


A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and reli ious and 
aes fey n Temperancemeetings are. 
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